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THE LEAGUE 

FROM YEAR TO YEAR 

(October lot, 1929 — September 30th, 1930) 


INTRODUCTION 


The year 1930 marked a further stage in the gradual, 
but continuous, concentration of the League’s efforts 
on the two fundamental problems of present-day inter- 
national life — the organisation of peace and the economic 
depression. In the first of these two fields, the principal 
facts were the conclusion of the work of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference ^ as a result 
of the impetus given by the London Naval Conference, 
the signature of the Convention on Financial Assistance 
and the increasing number of treaties for the pacific 
settlement of disputes; in the second, the prosecution of 
the measures recommended by the Tenth Assembly with 
a view to concerted economic action culminated at the 
Eleventh Assembly in one of the most significant debates 
on economic questions held at a League meeting. 

Among the other subjects discussed by the Assembly 
were the general political situation, the protection of 
minorities and the question of a European union. 

The President of the Assembly, M. Titulesco, summar- 
ised as follows his general impression of the League’s 
work during the year and of the Assembly debates ; 

There are two facts which, I think, are p.'irticul.arly charac- 
teristic of the work of the Eleventh Assembly; the first is that 


‘ This Commission drew up its final report and a draft convention in 
November-December 1930. 
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you now regard it as a mere matter of course to register the 
accomplishment of things that once seemed so difficult of 
attainment. The second is the man fest desire to eoiefge 
from general and sometimes purely theoretical conceptions, 
and to move forward into a field, more limited perhaps, but 
far more practical, which seems hitherto to have been reserved 
for isolated action on the part of individual States or the 
suggestions of technical bodies. 

What conclusions must we draw from this attitude of mind? 
They are very satisfactory. There are only two dangers that 
threaten the creative impulse — satiety and discouragement; 
and you are not wholly satisfied, nor are you in any way dis- 
couraged. I therefore consider that the Eleventh Assembly 
has deserved well of the League, since it has maintained the 
ideal of continuous creation and the watch-word should be : 
" Never content; never discouraged." 

Tliere is no flidiciilty arising from the mutual relations of 
mankind that cannot be solved by union, and it is union in 
every form that the Eleventh Assembly has proposed as the 
solution of the political and economic problems that have 
been referred to it. 

I have never realised so clearly as from this Presidential 
chair that the League is based not so much on the Covenant 
as on the human heart. I have never realised more clearly 
that It 13 by purifying the human heart, by ridding it of all 
that may lead to hatred, by strengthening in it all that can 
bring the peoples together, by leaving it free to tell us what 
it really needs, and by making its requirements the command- 
ments of international life — it is in that way that the League’s 
interests are best served. 

In the last resort the League is based not on the community 
of States but on each of us. If you doubt the League, you 
doubt mankind itself. I should be unworthy of the confi- 
dence you repose in me if at this moment of grave difficulty, 
I did not proclaim to the world as our creed : "Here we feel 
no doubt." 

The following pages give a brief survey of the work 
undertaken and the results obtained in various fields. 

I. — Oit(5a>jis.vnoN OF Pe.^ce AND Political Questions. 

Aybitration, Security, Reduction of Armaments, 

From the point of view of the work of the League, one 
of the moat important events was the London. Naval 
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Conference, the results of which were considered by the 
Assembly as being of a nature to facilitate a general 
agreement on methods of naval disarmament. The 
Assembly expressed the desire that the negotiations in 
progress might make it possible to complete and extend 
the work of the Naval Conference. It further voiced its 
conviction that the Preparatory Commission for the Disar- 
mament Conference would be able, in November 1930, 
to finish the preliminary draft Convention and thus enable 
the Council to summon a General Conference as soon as 
possible. The German, Austrian and Hungarian dele- 
gations abstained from voting, on the grounds that the 
Assembly resolution did not fix the date of the Conference. 

There was a notable increase in the number of rati- 
fications of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, which provides 
for the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court for justic- 
iable questions. Eight of the fourteen States that signed 
the clause during the Tenth Assembly deposited their 
ratification during the year. The ratification of another 
of these States — France — has just been passed by the 
French Parliament, and is now being discussed by the 
Senate. Yugoslavia acceded to the Clause during the year, 
and Albania, Luxemburg and Persia acceded during the 
Eleventh Assembly. Shortly after, Roumania acceded, 
subject to ratification. Thirty-four of the fifty-four 
Members of the League, including most European States, 
are now bound by the Clause. 

Eight European States have acceded to the General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes adopted in 
1928. Spain and Luxemburg acceded during the Eleventh 
Assembly. The accession of France was voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies and is now before the Senate. The 
first British delegate to the Assembly, Mr. Henderson, 
announced that the British Government was favourable 
to the General Act and that the question of the attitude 
of the various members of the British Commonwealth 
towards accession thereto would be considered by the 
Imperial Conference. 

Another important result in this field was the conclu- 
sion of the Convention for Financial Assistance which 
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was signed at the Assembly by twenty-eight States. The 
general structure of this Convention has already been 
described. It should merely be recalled that its object 
is to create a system enabling the Council, in the interest 
of peace, to authorise the granting of financial assistance 
to States Members involved in w'ar as victims of aggression 
or thieatcncd by war. States receiving assistance under- 
take to submit the dispute to judicial or arbitral settle- 
ment or to any other pacific procedure recommended by 
tlio Council. The entry into force and the maintenance 
in force of the Convention are conditional upon the entry 
into force and the maintenance in force of a plan for the 
re;duction of armaments under Article 8 of the Covenant. 

'Ihc League was unable to prepare a final draft of the 
general Convention for strengthening means of prevent- 
ing war. It is still neccssaiy to reconcile different views 
on the iniportuiiL question of the more or less compulsory 
character of military measuies lecommcnded by the Coun- 
cil and that of supervision and sanctions. On these 
two points the Assembly laid down principles for the guid- 
ance of the Arbitration and Security Committee, which 
w as i nstructed to continue this enquiry. 

, I wo Assembly resolutions due to the joint work of 
the Transit Committee and the Arbitration and Security 
Committee define a regime which States Members of the 
League undertake to apply to aircraft and motor vehicles 
used by the League in times of emergency. 


Political Questions. 

The political questions dealt with by the League 
included matters connected with the Polish-Lithuanian 
relation-s and the situation in Memel. 

The first question concerned incidents on the admi- 
ni.strativc boundary between Poland and Lithuania, to 
which the Lithuanian Government had drawn the Council’s 
attention. The Council invited the Governments con- 
cerned to enter into direct negotiations. 

Certain conclusions reached by the Transit Committee 
m regard to obstacles to freedom of communications 
caused by the state of affairs between Poland and Lithua- 
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nia were reserved for future discussion in the light of the 
observations of the Governments concerned. 

As regards a question concerning the situation in 
Memel — raised by the German Government — an exchange 
of statements took place in the Council regarding the 
composition of the Memel Directorate^ the elections in 
the territory, etc. Other questions, of a legal and finan- 
cial character, were reserved for later 

The dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, in regard 
to which the Council had made suggestions in December 
1928, was settled early in 1930, under the auspices of the 
Uruguayan Government. 

The affair of the “Hungarian Optants”, which had 
figured on the Council agenda for several years, was settled 
in 1930, by the Reparations Agreements between the 
Eastern European States. 


Minorities. 

At each of its sessions, the Council had to deal with 
a certain number of minority cases, most of them relating 
to Upper Silesia. It was able to settle several questions 
pending since 1928, which concerned the entering of chil- 
dren for the primary German minority schools. The 
question of the non-admission of sixty children to minority 
schools in 1929-30 was referred to the Permanent Court 
for an opinion. 

At the request of the German delegation, the general 
question of minorities was also discussed by the Assembly. 
Although the discussion revealed marked differences of 
opinion, both on questions of principle and on questions 
of procedure, the Rapporteur, M. Motta, was able to note 
that a general agreement appeared to have been reached 
on certain points. 

All the delegates, he said, laid stress upon the capital im- 
portance of the minority problem. All agreed that it is one 
of the problems which may affect the peace of the world. All 
emphasised the fact that the problem is worldwide and con- 
cerns the whole of mankind. All the delegations look upon 
respect for religion, language and culture as sacred. Unani- 
mity on this point is a fact of fundamental importance. 
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Despite certain criticisms, nobody maintained that the 
Madrid pioccdure, which was an improvement on the former 
procedure, should be altered at the present juncture. It was 
generally recognised that the lime that had elapsed since its 
adoption was not long enough to allow of final judgment based 
on experience. Nobody disputed that the Council should 
continue to take all the action that was possible under the 
procedure in force. 

As regards the solution of the problem, M. Motta noted 
that all were agreed that it was to be found in constant 
co-operation and mutual confidence between majorities 
ami minorities in the various States. 


Mandates. 

'I'he ralcstine incidents of August 1929 were discussed 
at length by the Council and the Mandates Commission. 
.\t the reiiuest of the British Government, the Council 
appointed a Commission to study, define and settle the 
question of the rights and claims of Jews and Moslems 
with regard to the Wailing Wall. The Mandates Com- 
mission made a thorough examination of the causes, 
origin and development of the incidents, and the Council 
invited the British Government to take in Palestine such 
measures as it saw fit to give effect to the considerations 
and conclusions of the Commission. It should be noted 
that the Commission’s interpretation of the Palestine 
mandate, which is based on the statements of the man- 
datory Pow'er, entails not merely a sustained effort on the 
part of the latter, but also an effort towards mutual 
understanding and co-operation on the part of both the 
elements of the population. 

New and important features in the application and 
development of the mandates system were the promulga- 
tion by the French Government of an Organic Law for 
Syria and Lebanon; the notification by the British Govern- 
ment of its intention of requesting Iraq's admission to 
the League in 1932; the scheme for closer union between 
Tanganyika and the neighbouring British possessions; 
the improvernent of the procedure for petitions relating 
to mandated territories. 
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The Saar. 

The Saar Railway Defence Force and the Railway 
Commission, created in 1927, w'ere suppressed, in Septem- 
ber 1930, by a unanimous decision of the Council. The 
Governing Commission was allowed a certain time for 
the execution of the measures it deemed necessary to 
guarantee security of transport and transit in the Saar. 


II. — Legal and Constitutional Activity. 

Three legal and constitutional questions of special 
importance figured on the programme of the past year : 
the general election of judges to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice; the discussion of proposals for 
the aimendment of the Covenant; and measures to accele- 
rate the ratification and bringing into force of League 
conventions. 


The Court. 

As the amendments to the Court Statute adopted 
last year had not come into force, the Council and the 
Assembly passed a unanimous resolution in September 
approving measures for the elimination of a certain degree 
of instability in the Court’s composition, as envisaged by 
the revised Statute. One of the results of this resolution 
is the increase of the number of regular judges from eleven 
to fifteen. For the second time since the creation of the 
Court, the As.sembly and the Council proceeded to a 
general election of the judges, whose nine years' mandate 
expired on December 31st, 1930. 

The Court examined tw'o questions — it was asked to 
give an interpretation of the. Greco-Turkish Convention 
on the F.xchange of Populations, and to say v. hether the 
special legal status of the tree City of Danrig allowed 
it to become a member of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation *. 


‘ The Court dealt with the case of the Franco-Swiss lones in Novcmbei 
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Codification. 

The first Conference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law summoned by the League was attended by 
forty-seven States Members and non-Members of the 
League. 

It dealt with three questions— -the responsibility of 
States, the territorial sea, and nationality. As regards 
the first, the Conference was unable to submit conclusions. 
For the second, it provisionally approved thirteen articles 
on the legal status of the territorial sea and recommenda- 
tions on the legal status of foreign vessels in inland waters 
and the protection of fisheries (it was unable to reach 
agreement on tlie breadth of the territorial sea). As 
regards tlie question of nationality, the Conference adopted 
a Convention for the elimination of some of the conse- 
quences of statelessness and double nationality, and 
three protocols and recommendations for the settlement 
of other problems of double nationality and statelessness. 

Before dispersing, the Conference recommended that 
States should as far as possible be guided by these provi- 
sions in any special conventions they might conclude 
among themselves. 


Covenant and Paris Pact. 

The possibility of bringing the Covenant into harmony 
with the Paris Pact was studied by a special Committee 
of Jurists and by the Assembly. 

The Committee of Jurists proposed certain amend- 
ments which the Assembly thought it necessary to 
modify. For this and other reasons, the Assembly, while 
expressing its belief that it would be necessary to incor- 
porate in the Covenant the general prohibition of resort 
to war and the inviolability of the principle of the pacific 
.settk-ment of disputes, decided to proceed to a second 
consultation of Governments before taking a final decision. 
There are certain States, including those which have not 
acceded to the Paris Pact, for which the perfecting of the 
Covenant does not present itself as an urgent matter. 
There are others for which the proposed amendments give 
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rise to the problem of the incompatibility of the amended 
Covenant with other treaties and with situations which 
were the object of express reservations when the Paris 
pact was concluded. The question of the conditions of 
the application of the sanctions of Article i6 of the Cove- 
nant to the new obligations is a question on which all 
Members of the League do not, as yet, hold the same 
views. In these circumstances it seemed desirable that 
Governments should again have an opportunity of pre- 
senting their observations. 

Ratification. 

^ 

Measures were taken to ensure the widest possible 
adoption of League Conventions and the early deposit 
of ratifications. As the ratification of conventions is 
almost entirely dependent upon the careful execution of 
the preliminary work, the Assembly revised the rules for 
the convocation of conferences for the conclusion of con- 
ventions. The procedure adopted aims at establishing 
the position of Governments and at examining pro- 
spects of success before summoning conferences. 


III. — Technical Questions. 

Economic Questions, 

Economic questions figured prominently in the work 
of the League Technical Organisations during the past 
year. In accordance with the decisions of the 1929 Assem- 
bly, the League concentrated its main efforts on the orga- 
nisation of a concerted economic action of Governments. 
A first Diplomatic Conference was summoned in February 
1930, to discuss the clauses of the “Customs Truce” con- 
templated by the Tenth Assembly, and to determine the 
main lines of future negotiations with a view to concerted 
economic action. The idea of a Customs truce in the 
form first contemplated had to be given up at the beginning 
of the meeting, and the Conference sought other inter- 
national guarantees calculated to produce the necessary 
atmosphere of security. It finally adopted a commercial 
convention by which the parties undertook to maintain 
some measure of tariff stability over a period during 
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which negotiations might take place for the conclusion 
of collective agreements. The programme of negotiations 
was embodied in a protocol by which the signatories 
recognised the necessity of concerted action with a view 
to the gentral improvement of inter- European and over- 
seas economic relations. 

About the same time, the first meeting of agricultural 
experts in collaboration with the International Institute, 
summoned by the League, drew up a comprehensive 
programme of study concerning the organisation of agri- 
cultuial markets in the various countries, agricultural 
co-operative societies, the development of the trade in 
agricultural products, agricultural credit, etc. 

The various Conferences for the abolition of import 
and export prohibitions and restrictions were unable, 
owing to various circumstances, to bring the 1927 Conven- 
tion into force. The first Conference for the Treatment of 
Foreigners had to postpone the conclusion of a convention 
to a later session. The Conference for the Unification of 
Bills of Exchange was more successful, concluding as it 
did three Conventions which were immediately signed 
by twenty-five Governments. 

In September 1930, the Assembly decided to make 
an urgent appeal to all the States concerned to accede to 
the Commercial Convention of March 1930. It expressed 
the hope that the Cpuncil would execute, without delay, 
the programme of future negotiations established by the 
February Conference. Finally, it drew up a programme 
of work, including the examination of the proposals of 
the Warsaw Agricultural Conference, a study of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, dumping, the creation of a per- 
manent conciliation and arbitration organ for all disputes 
between States as to the interpretation and application 
of commercial conventions. It asked that the Eaonomic 
and Financial Organisation should secure the effective 
participation of Government representatives and, with 
that end in view, .should study the possibility of convening 
an annual conference of Government delegates. It decided 
ujjon a study of the question of the recurrence of economic 
crises and recommended that close connection should be 
established between the work of the Commission for 
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European Union and the work on the programme of 
future negotiations.' 


Financial Questions. 

The year 1929-30 saw the satisfactory development 
and, in some cases, the successful conclusion of four of 
the major tasks entrusted to the Financial Committee 
during the past few years : the scheme for the settlement 
of Greek refugees, measures for the financial reconstruc- 
tion of Greece, the settlement of Bulgarian refugees and 
the currency and banking reform in Estonia. The suc- 
cessful conclusion of its work of financial restoration led 
the Financial Committee to explain its views regarding 
its future work and the principles by which it would be 
guided. In a statement which was approved by the 
Council and communicated to all States Members of the 
League, the Financial Committee expressed its intention 
of continuing to watch general financial developments 
and, if necessary, of taking the initiative of making pro- 
posals to the Council for the study of any question that 
seemed to be of special importance. It has already studied 
general questions of this kind, such as the suppression of 
counterfeiting currency, double taxation and tax evasion 
and the fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold; 
other studies which may be initiated are those of the 
conditions determining the flow of capital from one 
country to another, agricultural credit, etc. The Finan- 
cial Committee will also continue to advise Governments, 
whether its opinion is sought on problems of financial 
reconstruction and loans for the economic development 
of a country, or whether it is required on other questions. 


Transit. 

The principal events in this field were a European 
Conference for the transport of newspapers and periodicals 
and the preparation of three other Conferences — on 
buoyage and lighting of coasts, on the unification of river 
law on the important waterway systems ol Continental 
Europe, and on Road Traffic in Europe. 
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Intellectual Co-operation. 

The chief point to be noted in this connection is the 
reorganisation of the programme and working of the organs 
studying international questions of intellectual cooperation. 

Public Health. 

As regards public health, one of the principal events 
was the execution of a programme established by the 
Chinese Government for co-operation between the League 
and China; otlicr features of the work were the technical 
assistance given to the Bulgarian Government in training 
staff and in applying preventive measures against syphilis; 
assistance to Bolivia and Gieece in reorganising the health 
services; assistance in preparing the South American 
Serological Conference which met at Montevideo in Sep- 
tember J930; the creation in Paris of an International 
School for Advanced Health Studies, which will be subsi- 
dised by the French Government; the preparation, at the 
request of the Spanish Government, of a European Con- 
ference on Rural Hygiene, one of the most important 
public health problems in Europe. 

In the social and humanitarian domain, a series of 
important decisions must be noted. They concern the 
clandestine drug traffic, the suppression of traffic in 
women and children and the protection of refugees. 


Drug Traffic. 

The Council decided to increase the membership of the 
Opium Advisory Committee to ensure the more effective 
representation of non-manufacturing countries. 

On May 27th, 1931, a General Conference will study the 
question of the limitation of drug manufacture. The 
Council made the necessary arrangements for the prepara- 
tion of this meeting. The plan established by the Opium 
Advisory Committee has been communicated to Govern- 
ments, and manufacturing countries have been invited to 
proceed to discussions and consultations with special refe- 
rence to the distribution of quotas. The Opium Advisory 
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Committee has been instructed to prepare a preliminary 
draft convention. 

Some progress has been made during the year in the 
ratification of the 1925 Opium Convention, and in the 
application of legislative and administrative methods for 
the control of the traffic. The extent of the illicit traffic 
is nevertheless very great, and the urgent and serious 
character of the drug problem caused considerable concern 
to the Eleventh Assembly. 

Enquiry into the Traffic in the Far East. 

The Council established the basis of an enquiry in 
Eastern and Far-Eastern countries regarding the traffic 
in women and children. The travelling commission left 
Geneva early in October. The expenses are being met 
by a gift of $125,000 from the Social Hygiene Bureau of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The survey of laws and regulations for the protection 
of order and public health against dangers resulting from 
prostitution in countries where the system of licensed houses 
has been abolished was communicated to Governments. . 

The Child Welfare Committee pursued its study of 
draft conventions designed to promote child welfare. 

Refugees. 

The principal new decisions taken during the year 
concerned the establishment of an International Office 
to carry out the humanitarian duties hitherto performed 
by the High Commissioner (maintenance of refugees, 
assistance, employment, labour, etc.). The League will 
continue to ensure their political and legal protection. 

Slavery, 

As regards slavery, it has been decided to proceed to 
a fresh enquiry. The Enquiry Commission in Liberia is 
finishing its work. 

Penal Administration. 

A further investigation initiated by the League con- 
cerns the possibility of co-operating with the International 
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Prison Commission with a view to the improvement of 
penal administration in the various countries. 


IV, — Scheme for European Union. 

As decided on September Qth, 1929, representatives 
of the European States Members of the League met, a 
year later, on September 8th, 1930, to consider the results 
of the enquii7 made during the year by the French 
Government with regard to the organisation of a European 
Federation. 

In a final resolution, the meeting expressed its convic* 
tion that "close co-operation between European Govern- 
ments in every field of international activity was of capital 
importance to the pre.servation of peace”; and its unani- 
mous opinion that such co-operation should be in complete 
accord with the League and in the spirit of the Covenant. 
It decided to bring the question before the Assembly. 
The text of this resolution was communicated to the Pre- 
sident of the Assembly and, on the morning of Septem- 
ber nth, M. Bnand, at the request of the meeting, ex- 
plained the position to the Assembly. In the course of the 
general debate on the work of the League, numerous 
European and non-European delegates stated their views 
on thi.s subject, and, at the close of the debate, forty- 
five delegations, including all the European States, depo- 
sited a draft resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

In this, the Assembly endorsed the views expressed 
m the resolution adopted by the meeting. It invited the 
Governments of European States Members, acting, with 
the assistance of the Secretariat, as a League Committee, 
to pursue the enquiry already begun, of which the French 
Memorandum of May 17th, 1930, and the replies constituted 
the first elements. The resolution further specified that 
as far as such co-operation might seem useful for the 
purpose of the enqui^, it was open to the States concerned 
to secure the collaboration of non-European and non- 
Member States. The first results of the enquiry will, 
.is far as possible, be embodied in the form of definite 
proposals in a report which should be prepared in time 
for aubmission to the next Assembly. 
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The first meeting of the Committee of Enquiry for 
European Union was held on September 17 th. On the 
proposal of the British representative, Mr. Henderson, the 
meeting unanimously elected M. Briand as Chairman for 
the first year. 

On M. Briand’s proposal, the Committee appointed 
Sir Eric Drummond as its secretary. It decided that each 
State might send a representative, and, if desirable, a 
deputy; that its initial material should be constituted by 
the French Memorandum and the replies; and that the 
Secretary-General should collect all further useful informa- 
tion before its next session. 


Death oj Dr. Nansen. 

In 1930, the League had to deplore the death of Dr. Nan- 
sen. The Council was in session at that time and on 
May 13th, the President paid a public tribute to Dr. Nan- 
sen, one of the greatest figures in the ten years’ history 
of the League of Nations, and recalled his great work in 
the humanitarian field. The Council instructed its Pre- 
sident to convey its deep sympathy to the Norwegian 
Government and to Dr. Nansen’s family. 

The Secretary-General, having been informed of 
Dr. Nansen’s death, sent the Norwegian Government a 
telegram stating that, if it could be said that the League 
had its heroes. Dr, Nansen was one of them. The Secret- 
ary-General was represented at the funeral. 

* 

« it 

Elections to the Council. 

On September 17th, the Assembly elected Guatemala, 
the Irish Free State and Norway to succeed Canada, Cuba 
and Finland as non-permanent Members of the Council. 

China, whose mandate expired two years before, had 
presented a request for re-eligibility. She obtained 
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27 votes out of 52 cast (4 abstentions), 1. e., less than the 
two-thirds majority necessary. 

For 1930-31, the Council is therefore composed of 
Germany, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan 
(permanent Members) and Spain Guatemala, Irish Free 
State, Norway, Peru, Persia, Poland, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia (non-permanent Members). 

The members whose mandate will expire next year 
are Spain, Peru and Persia. In this connection, it may 
be recalled that, when Spain was elected to the Council 
in 1928, she obtained from the Assembly the exceptional 
permission to stand for re-election immediately after the 
expiry of her three years’ mandate, that is to say, in 1931. 



CHAPTER I 


ARBITRATION — SECURITY — REDUCTION 
OF ARMAMENTS 


1. Arbilfalion. — II. SecurUy. — 111. Reduclion and Llmllailon of Armamenta 
— IV. SttperaUion of the Arms Trade. 


I. — Arbitration. 

The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes, 
which came into force in 1929, was acceded to during the 
past year by Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg, Spain and 
the Netherlands. 

The first four States acceded to the Act as a whole 
(conciliation, judicial settlement and arbitrati&n), the 
Netherlands to Chapters I and II (conciliation and judicial 
settlement). The Norwegian Government, which had 
previously acceded to Chapters I and II, extended this 
accession to Chapter III. 

The accessions received in 1928-29 were those of Bel- 
gium (all chapters), Norway and Sweden (Chapters I 
and II). 

The clause of the Court Statute providing for the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction was ratified in 1930 by 
Great Britain (with all the Dominions and India) , Latvia, 
Lithuania, Salvador and Siam. In this connection, it 
should be recalled that in 1921 Brazil acceded to the clause 
subject to its acceptance by at least two Powers per- 
manently represented on the Council, This condition has 
been fulfilled since February 1930, date of the British 
accession, Germany having acceded to the clause in 1928. 
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II. — Security, 

The Arbitration and Security Committee met in April 
1930 under the presidency of its vice-chairman, M. Unddn 
(Sweden), replaced later by the Chairman, Dr. Benes 
(Czechoslovakia), and examined three questions referred 
to it by the 1929 Assembly. As a result of its discussions, 
the 1930 Assembly was able to settle two of these ques- 
tions — financial assistance and the facilities to be afforded 
aircraft ensurinp; communications of interest to the League. 
On the third point — the transformation into a general 
convention of the model treaty for strengthening means 
of preventing war — differences of opinion m the Arbitra- 
tion and Security Committee and in the Assembly led to 
arrangements lor the re-examination of the whole ques- 
tion by a '-pccial cnmmitlcc. 

I. — CoHivnttiiii on Financial ylssistance. 

The joint efforts of the Arbitiation and Security Com- 
mittee and the Financial Committee enabled the Lleventh 
Assembly to adopt, with slight modifications, the text 
of a Convention which was immediately signed by twenty- 
eight States. 

The object of this Convention is to create a system 
enabling the Council, in the interest of peace, to autho- 
rise the granting of financial assistance to States Mem- 
bers involved in war as victims of aggression or threatened 
by war. 

Ihe assistance will take the form of a loan contracted 
by the beneficiary on the security of its revenues and 
guaranteed by the other signatories under the auspices 
ot the League. 

Ill addition, some of the latter may participate in a 
systern of .special financial guarantees designed to streng- 
then, if necessary, the ordinary guarantee of the other 
contracting parties. 

The divergences of views which remained after the 
sc-ssions of the Financial Committee and the Arbitration 
and Security Committee were finally removed by the 


* y«e Tke Uagut 0/ Nations Iron year la Year, 1928-1929, page a6. 
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Assembly. The important question whether financial 
assistance should be granted not only in the case of war\ 
but also in the case of a threat of war, was settled by a 
compromise making the right of granting financial assist- 
ance dependent upon two conditions : the failure of one 
of the parties to conform to the measures prescribed 
by the Council, and the opinion of the Council that peace 
cannot be safeguarded otherwise. Naturally, even if 
financial assistance does not appear likely to prevent 
war, the other party being determined in any case to 
resort thereto, the Council will not be prevented from 
providing it. 

Articles i and 2 of the Convention lay down that the 
State receiving assistance must undertake to submit 
the dispute to judicial or arbitral settlement or to any 
other pacific procedure the Council may deem suitable. 
Obviously, if the parties are bound by treaty to submit 
their dispute to a pacific procedure, the Council would 
call upon them first to resort to that procedure. 

All disputes relating to the interpretation or execution 
of the Convention will be settled by the Council on the 
basis of a simple majority vote. The financial mechanism 
created being extremely delicate, it was thought that the 
reference of such disputes to the Permanent Court might 
be detrimental to the working of the Convention. 

As regards the amount which each State should 
guarantee in respect of loans issued under the Convention, 
the Assembly adopted the present scale of allocation of 
the League's expenses, so that Parliaments, when discuss- 
ing ratification, would know exactly the maximum finan- 
cial burden to which they were liable. 

The entry into force and the maintenance in force of 
the Convention is conditional upon the entry into force 
and the maintenance in force of a plan for the reduction 
of armaments under Article 8 of the Covenant. This 
interdependence is secured in such a manner that the 


' If a State, in violation of its international obligations, resorts to war 
against a contracting party, the latter shall, at its request, receive financial 
assistance, unless the Council decides otherwise. (Ihis decisitn must be 
unanimous, the votes of the parties not being counted.) 
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Convontioa will not apply in respect of a contracting party 
xinless a plan of reduction is in force for that party. 

On October 3rd, 1930, the Council instructed the Finan- 
cial Committee to arrange as far as possible in advance 
for the technical application of the Convention (prepara- 
tion of protocols, loan contracts, etc.). 

The following States have signed the Convention : 


Albania 

Great Britain 

Australia 

Irish Free State 

Austria 

Latvia 

Belgium 

Lithuania 

Bolivia 

Netherlands 

Bulgaria 

Norway 

Cuba 

Persia 

Czechoslovakia 

Peru 

Denmark 

Poland 

Estonia 

Portugal 

Ethiopia 

Roumania 

Finland 

Spain 

France 

Sweden 

Germany 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 


As Lord feed pointed out, these twenty-eight signa- 
tures make it possible to hope that the necessary condi- 
tions for bringing the Convention into force will be fulfilled. 
(The sum of at least fifty million gold francs must be guar- 
anteed by Governments for the annual service of possible 
loans , this sum will be guaranteed if the signatures already 
given are followed by ratification). 


2. — Convention to strengthen Means of preventing War, 

The establishment of a general convention for streng- 
tltening means of preventing war was proposed at the 
Tenth Assembly, when the British delegation, referring 
to the Model Treaty prepared at the suggestion of the 
German delegation and recommended by the Ninth Assem- 
bly, submitted that the Arbitration and Security Com- 
mittee might consider the possibility of transforming that 
treaty into a general convention. 
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The Model Treaty was intended to serve as a basis 
for States desiring to facilitate, by agreements with other 
States, the Council’s action under the Covenant, By this 
treaty, the parties undertake, in the event of a dispute 
arising between them and being brought before the Coun- 
cil, to accept and apply provisional recommendations by 
the Council relating to the substance of the dispute and 
designed to prevent any measure being taken by the 
parties that might have a prejudicial effect on the execu- 
tion of an arrangement to be proposed by the Council. 
They also undertake to refrain from any measures that 
might aggravate or extend the dispute, and, in the event 
of hostilities having broken out, to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Council for the cessation of hostilities, 
prescribing, in particular, the withdrawal of forces having 
ventured into the territory of any State or into a demili- 
tarised zone. 

The Arbitration and Security Committee noted that 
the transformation of the Model into a general convention 
raised certain problems of great importance and of an 
extremely delicate nature. Certain delegations even ques- 
tioned the desirability of this conversion. 

As regards some of these problems, the Committee 
succeeded in reconciling the various points of view; in the 
case of others, in particular, the more or less compulsory 
character of the military measures recommended by the 
Council, supervision and sanctions, it was unable to make 
uniform proposals. 

Owing to these difficulties, the Committee was unable 
to prepare a single text; it adopted alternative texts 
representing the two main tendencies. Certain delega- 
tions made intermediate proposals, abstained, or made 
reservations. 

The following is a summary of the texts submitted to 
the Assembly in 1930 : 

By Article i , the High Contracting Parties undertake, 
in the event of a dispute arising between them and being 
brought before the Council, to accept and apply the conser- 
vatory measures of a non-military nature relating to the 
substance of the dispute which the Council, in accordance 
with the powers conferred upon it by the Covenant, may 
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recommend with a view to preventing the aggravation of 
the dispute. 

Military measures are dealt with in the second article. 
In this connection, two main currents of opinion were 
revealed in the Committee. Recalling the German sugges- 
t on to which the draft owed its inception, and which 
involved very important preliminary undertakings, cer- 
tain delegations expressed the view that, if real progress 
were to be made in regard to the present state of affairs, 
the Convention should include limited and precise under- 
tiik ngs, the general powers as to recommendations con- 
ferred on the Counci by Article il of the Covenant being 
in any case safeguarded. They further pointed out that 
in a general convention the military measures would have 
to app!y to all cases that might arise and must, therefore, 
relate not only to land forces but also to naval and air 
forces (Proposal A). 

Other delegations, although prepared to accept the 
obligation to comply with all recommendations of the 
Council for safeguarding peace that were not incompa- 
tible w th national security, feared that, if the measures 
that could be taken by the Council were enumerated, 
there might be a danger of weakening the general powers 
of the Council under Article ii. They therefore consi- 
dered that the choice of the measures capable of diminishing 
a threat of war or ending it should be left to the Council’s 
discretion. For these delegations, the parties’ undertak- 
ing to comply therewith was absolute as regards measures 
prescribing the withdrawal of forces having penetrated 
into the territory of another State or into a demilitarised 
zone. As regards other measures, the parties could not 
refuse to obey the Council, unless they considered that the 
measures proposed were incompatible with their national 
security. In such a case the Parties must, however, at 
once inform the Council of the reasons for their refusal 
[Proposal B). 

Article 3 deals with the supervision of measures recom- 
mended by the Council. Here again it was impossible 
to draft a single text. Two proposals were therefore 
submitted, one completing Proposal A of Article 2 and 
proviiling that the Council shall, in all cases, supervise 
the execution of the measures it prescribes, the other 
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connected with Propoial B of Article 2 and leaving it 
to the Council to determine the cases in which supervision 
is necessary, the parties undertaking to conform to the 
Council’s action in this respect. 

Moreover, the delegations which proposed the com- 
pulsory supervision of all measures prescribed by the 
Council (Proposal A) considered it essential that the 
Convention should specify the consequences of a viola- 
tion of the measures recommended. These consequences 
might, _ they suggested, in certain particularly serious 
cases, involve the obligation of the parties to consider 
such violation as a flagrant and unprovoked aggiession 
and as a recourse to war within the meaning of Article 16 
of the Covenant. 

Article 4 concerns the Council’s methods of voting 
on the execution of the Convention. It provides that the 
parties shall act in accordance with the Council's recom- 
mendations, if concurred in by all Members other than 
the parties. 

A rapid examination of the texts led the Assembly 
to the conclusion that the question must be studied anew 
by a special Committee appointed by the Council. It 
was necessary to endeavour to reconcile the various views 
as to the more or less compulsory character of the military 
measures recommended by the Council and on supervision 
and sanctions. On these two points the Assembly laid 
down principles for the guidance of the Committee. 

The Assembly was unanimous in regard to the conserva- 
tory measures of a non-military character which the 
Council recommended to the parties. It considered, 
moreover, that the Convention might contain provisions 
ensuring the integral application of Article 1 1 of the Cove- 
nant, with a view to the prevention of war by binding the 
contracting parties to carry out the Council’s recommen- 
dations for the avoidance of direct contact between the 
opposing forces and of incidents at a time when relations 
have become so strained that, in the Council’s opinion, 
there is a threat of war. 

The Assembly considered that the Convention should 
provide for the supervision of the military measures 
recommended by the Council. Lastly, in view of the fact 


FROM YUAS TO YEAR 
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that the .scheme was limited to the prevention of war, 
as mentioned in Article 1 1 of the Covenant, the Assembly 
felt that it should be understood that the question of the 
methods of applyin!| Article l6 would remain intact and 
Hint, on the other hand, the Convention would facilitate 
sill h application. 

The appointment of the special Committee will be 
mado iiy the Council in January. 

-- League Conmunitaiions in Times of Emergency. 

riie Arbitration and Security Committee was instructed 
bv the Assembly and the Council to study measures 
to insure that aircraft engaged in tiansport of importance 
to the working of the League should be free in times ot 
ttiu-rgi ncy to fly in such a way and over such territory 
<is miglil he necessary for the canying out of their mission 
'I he (,'jmmittee considered two texts, from the Interna- 
tional Air Mavigation Commission and the Committee 
for ( 'onimunications and Transit. It agreed with the latter 
body that the measures contemplated should be embodied 
m an Assembly resolution which would permit of the im- 
mediate opening of negotiations between the Secretary- 
Ceneral and Governments. 

The draft resolution submitted to the Assembly took 
account of all preparatory w'ork and was compatible both 
with the principles of the International Air Navigation 
Convention of October 13th, 1919, and with the Conven- 
tions be-tween the signatories and non-signatories of that 
Convention. 

'I'hc Assembly adopted this draft with some modifi- 
cation.s propn-.ed by its Third Committee, The resolution 
recalls the obligation of all States Members to facilitate 
the League’s working by all means irt their power. It 
then specifies what facilities should be granted aircraft 
used for the League’s air-communications in times of 
emergency. These facilities will be determined in advance 
by oTidi of the Governments concerned, after consulting 
the Secretary-General, in particular as regvirds the rules 
utul routes to be normally followed, as well as the proce- 
dure for tile immediate notification of eventual derogation 
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from such rules and routes. Each State is allovicd to 
prohsbit the whole or part of its terntoi'y being ciossed 
by aircraft registered in another State, or manned by a 
f>)icign crew, when this seems necessary for reasons of 
national security. In such a case, the State in question 
must ensure the transfci of passengers as quickly as pos- 
sible to an aerodrome or frontier point and the continua- 
tion of the transport, as established in negotiations to be 
opened by the Secretary-General with the State concerned. 
The final paragraph states, that the resolution must not 
be considered as prejudging the question of the desirability 
of the League’s possessing its own aircraft. 

On the proposal of the Committee for Communications 
and Transit, a similar resolution was adopted in legard 
to facilities for motor vehicles. 

The Secretary-General was requested to approach 
Governments with a view to the application of both reso- 
lutions, which complete the previous decisions relating 
to the I.eague’s wireless communications. 

regards the latter means of communication, it 
should be recalled that, on September i8th, the Council 
approved the agreement signed on May 3 lst, 1930, between 
the Secretary- General and the Swiss Government concern- 
ing the establishment and operation of a wireless station, 
as voted by the 1929 Assembly. 

The Swiss representative, M. Motta, said that long and 
delicate negotiations had been necessary, but, thanks to 
the goodwill of the parties, an agreement satisfactory 
to ail had been reached. The wireless station will be run in 
normal times by the Radio-Suisse Company, passing under 
the exclusive management of the League in times of emer- 
gency. 

III. — Reduction .vnd Luixtation cir Arm.'VMEnts, 

The Assembly of 1929 had welcomed the prospect 
of an agreement between naval Poweis which scould 
enable the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference to secure general agiecment on methocls. to 
be adopted for the reduction and limitation of naval arma- 
ments. It should be recalled that at its sixth session in 
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UiC Preparatory Commission was unable to proceed 
to the second reading of the naval disarmament clauses 
of its draft Convention owing to differences of opinion 
between naval Powers. The session was suspended and 
the Chairman authorised to reconvene the Commission 
when desirable. 

Before the London Conference, the British Foreign 
•Sccrelary, Mr. Henderson, asked the Secretary-General 
to inform the Director of the Disarmament Section, 
M. Colbau, that, in view of the bearing of the Conference 
on the work of the Preparatory Commission, the British 
‘ jf)vc‘rnin ;nt thought it most useful for all concerned 
that In.! should attend the Conference as an observer 
without taking part in the debate. This invitation was 
.u'cepted. 

Just before the end of the Conference, the President, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, forwarded to the Secretary- 
General the text of the London Treaty, the minutes of the 
plenary meetings and the reports of the Conference Com- 
mittees, accompanied by the following letter dated 
April 2ist : 

In its resolution voted on September 24th last, the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations cordially welcomes “ the prospect 
of an early agreement between the naval Powers with a view 
to the reduction and limitation of naval armaments, which 
agreement may enable the Preparatory Commission to secure 
general agreement on the methods to be adopted for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of naval armaments”. 

As regards tliose armaments, the work of the Preparatory 
Commission was checked by the difference of opinion on the 
methods of limitation, which arose between various delegations, 
two opposing proposals being incorporated in draft conventions 
submitted by the French and United Kingdom delegations 
re!,pectively. The attempts to reach a compromise between 
the two drafts at the session of the Preparatory Commission 
tn April Ip27, and at subsequent negotiations, remained in the 
end without result. 

I am glai to inform you that, at the Conference which 
has^ just ended, the British and French delegations had the 
satisfaction of reaching agreement to adopt a common method 
of limitation, and 1 invite your attention to the First Report 
of the First Committee which contains full particulars, together 
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with the suggested method of mdicating naval strcngtii'. in 
tabular form. 

On account of the reservations which certain delegations 
attached to their acceptance of the report, and which are 
shown in the Report of the First Committee, the London 
Conference considered that it should limit itself to taking 
note of that paper, without actually accepting it. You will 
observe that the Italian delegation entered a general reserva- 
tion which is on record. 

As far as three of the High Contracting Parties to the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty are concerned, the agreement, which they 
have arrived at on the question of tonnage, has been so drawn 
up as to make it consistent with the scheme of limitation 
referred to in the First Committee’s Report. 

Part II of the London Naval Treaty records, on tlic othe: 
hand, the agreement arrived at by all the High Contiacting 
Parties represented at the Conference on the question of the 
limitation of the displacement of submarines, and the calibre 
of the guns mounted, the definition of the vessels to which 
the rules for limitation do not apply, rules for replacement and 
scrapping, and finally a list of vessels, which, while not con- 
forming to the characteristics of exempt vessels, should not 
be included when determining total tonnage. 

Thus the London Naval Conference represents an advance 
on the results heretofore achieved in this particular field. It 
is our earnest hope that the Preparatory Commission will 
find in the results of our work a contribution w'hich will have 
the effects of facilitating its future labours. 

In expressing this hope, I beg to forward to you, together 
with the text of the London Treaty, the Minutes of the pleiiary 
sittings and the reports of the Conference Committees, and 
I would ask you kindly to communicate them to the Chair- 
man and to the Members of the Preparatory Commission. 

As a result of this communication, the Chairman of 
the Preparatory Commission, M. Loudon (Netherlands;, 
after semi-official negotiations, decided to summon the 
Commission for November 1930, since a meeting during 
the summer would have encountered serious difficulties 
of a material order, wffiich might have been cleLriniental 
to the work. 

In September 1930, during the general debate on the 
report of the Council, several Assembly delegates expressed 
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the opinion tluiL the Preparatory Commission siiould 
finish its work m order that the first Conference on the 
Keduelion of Armaments might be summoned at the 
earliest possible moment — an opinion which was generally 
'hared by the Third Committee. There was, however, 
lome diflerencc of opinion as to the advisability of fixing 
the date of the Conference, certain delegates pointing 
out that it would be preferable not to summon it until 
the preparatory work was so far completed as to ensure 
its siicec.ss Others, including the German delegate, 
thought that the Conference should in any case be fixed 
for The resolution proposed by the German dele- 

gation, which was supported by a number of others, stated 
that disarmament was the principal task of the League, 
noted that the Preparatory Commission had not so far 
ai'liieved any positive result, and urged that the Co.afe- 
Tonce should be held some time in 1931. 

With a view to agreement, the Norwegian delegation 
proposed that the report of the Third Committee t.i the 
Assembly should mention the latter’s desire that the 
Conference should be held in 1931, This proposal was 
unanimously adopted. 

The .-Xssembly finally adopted a resolution noting 
With satisfaction the results of the London Conference 
as being of a nature to facilitate general agreemenc on 
methods of naval disarmament. It hoped that it Would 
be possible to complete and extend the work of that Con- 
ference and expressed its conviction that the Preparatory 
nommission would be able in November to terminate its 
first draft and thus enable the Council to summon a Con- 
torence as soon as possible. On the occasion of the adop- 
tion of the resolution, speeches were made by Sir Robert 
Borden, pr. Curtius, M. Briand, Count Apponyi and Lord 
Cecil. I he German, Austrian and Hungarian delegations 
nbstamed from voting because the resolution did not 
fix rhe date of the Conference. 

the Assembly expressed its unanimous desire that 
tnc' Special Commission drafting a Convention on the 
supervision of private manufacture and the publicity 
or arms manupeture should be summoned as soon as the 
rreparatory Commission had finished its work. 
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IV. — Supervision of the Arms Trade. 

A suggestion of the British Government that a special 
Conference might be summoned to hasten the entt\ into 
force of the Convention ^ on the Supervision of the Arms 
'i’rade gave rise to an interesting discussion in the Council 
of May 15th, 1930. The Italian representative, M. Grandi, 
said that he quite understood the British Government’s 
feelings, but feared that it would be impossible for a 
conference of signatories to reach the agreement owing 
to the close connection between supervision of trade and 
supervision of manufacture, on which no convention had 
so far been concluded. He asked the British leprc'.cnta- 
tivc not to press his proposal. 

Mr. Henderson replied that bis Government had for 
some time been anxious to secure the entry into force ol 
the Convention. It had proposed a conference with a 
view to obtaining the simultaneous enforcement of the 
Convention by a number of Governments. If, howei'er, 
the majority of the Council held the same view as the 
Italian representative, he would be disposed to wait until 
after the next session of the Preparatory Commission. 

The Persian representative, M. Hussein Khan Ala, 
recalled that his Government had raised serious objections 
to the Convention, although it earnestly desired to sup- 
press the contraband trade in arms. In his opinion the 
Convention should be revised in such a way as to facilitate 
its signature and ratification by all Governments. 

The Council decided to adjouim the question. 


' This Convention estabbshes a general system of supeniiioii and 
publicity for the international trade in arms, ammunition and implcinonts 
lit war, as well as a special regime for certain districts where special me-i allies 
have been recognised as necessary. It has been signed by tliirty-lour Slates, 
including the United States of America. Fourteen ratifications are ntccisary 
to bring it into force. The following countries have raliticd or acceded defi- 
nitively : China, Egypt. Spain, France, Liberia, Netherlands, Poland, Vene- 
nuela. Great Britain, Denmark and Sweden. But tlic three last named 
have made the entry into force of the convention conditional upon its coming 
into force in otiiev arms-manulactunug countries or in eerlain i''iciuti'ics 
'peniied by name. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


I. RevUion of the Court Stolute. — 11. Ccmpoiition of the Court. — Elec- 
tion. — 111. Jurisdiction of the Court. — Sslension of Compulsory Jurisdic- 
tion. — • IV. Tho Court’s Work : (1) The Greco-Butgarian Communities; 
(2) The Free City of Dansig and the International Labour Organisation. 


I. — Revision of the Court Statute. 

A Protocol and Annex for the revision of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court ^ were adopted by the tenth Assem- 
bly on September 14th, 1929. 

These amendments were mainly directed to an increase 
of the number of permanent judges from eleven to fifteen, 
the suppression of deputy-judges, a stricter definition of 
the functions incompatible with judgeship, the substitu- 
tion of a Court permanently in session for the present 
system of ordinary and extraordinary sessions, the payment 
to judges of a fixed salary, and the insertion in the Court’s 
Statute of a new chapter on procedure for advisory opinions. 

Article 4 of this Protocol laid down that the Protocol 
should come into force on September ist, 1930, provided 
that the Council had ascertained that the parties to the 
Protocol of signature of December i6th, 1920, to which 
was annexed the original Statute, whose ratification of 
the new Protocol had not been received on September 1st, 
I930> h^d ^0 objection to the coming into force of the 
amendments. 


* See Tke League jram Year to Year, jpgS-igsg, p 6o. 
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By September 15th, 1930, thirty-one States, had rati- 
fied the Protocol of September 14th, 1929 1. Nineteen 
States had signed, but had not deposited their ratifica- 
tions ^ and tlirce States had not signed Of the States 
which had not ratified the new Protocol, three had declared 
that they could not pronounce upon the coming into 
force of the amendments before they had been approved 
by their Parliaments ‘h 

Three States were opposed to the coming into force of 
the amendments''. 

On September 9th, the Council, after observing that 
the conditions for the bringing the new Protocol into 
force were not fulfilled, decided to consult a committee 
of three jurists before making concrete proposals to the 
Assembly. Having approved the report of this Committee 
it made to the Assembly a certain number of proposals 
which were adopted by that body after discussion. 

The object of the Assembl5' resolutions is twofold. 
First, the Assembly expresses its conviction " that the 
States which have not so far ratified the Protocol of Sep- 
tember 14th, 1929, concerning the revision of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice will 
proceed as soon as possible to ratify that Protocol ", 


^ > Albania, Aualnilia, AusUia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Germany, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, Haiti, 
Hiincary, India, Irish Free Slate, Latvia, Liberia. Lu.'cemburg, New Zealand, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Siam, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Union o£ Soutli Africa, Yugoslavia. 

* Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, FraiicCj Guatemala, Italy, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Persia, Uruguay, Venezuela, United States ot .\merica. 

Of these nineteen States nine — namely, Bolivia, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Persia, Peru and the United 
States of America were not parties to the Statute of the Court, having omy 
signed the Protocol of December 16th, 1920, without ratifying it. 

• Abyssinia, Costa Rica, Cuba. Costa Rica was not a party to the Court 
Statute, having merely signed the Protocol of December roth, 1930, without 
having ratified it. 

♦ Bolivia, Brazil, Uruguay, 

® Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala. On October ist, 19.30, 
thirty-one States had ratified the Protocol of levision, and nineteen had 
signed it. On the same date, twenty-seven Slates had ratified the Protocol 
concerning the accession of the United States. Twenty-four had signed it. 
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making thereby clear that in its view, despite the non- 
fulfilment of the conditions for bringing the Protocol into 
force on September ist, 1930, the Protocol has not become 
void, and that its prompt and general ratification is 
desirable. 

Secondly, the Assembly itself applied or recommetidod 
certain methods by which the objects of the Protocol of 
revision might be partially attained. 

(1) In conformity with Article 3 of the Court Statute, 
the Assembly, on the proposal of the Council, decided to 
increase the number of ordinary judges from eleven to 
fifteen (Resolution No. 2 ). This, it is thought, may make 
it unnecessary to call upon the deputy-judges. It will 
also make it possible to avoid the risk of the Court being 
unable to sit for want of a quorum. 

(2) The Assembly expressed the hope that the Court 
would consider the possibility of settling the question of 
its sessions (with a view to permanency) as well that 
of the attendance of the judges, by applying Article 30 
of its Statute, under which the Court frames rulc'i for 
regulating its procedure. A modification of these rules 
would lead to results that would not greatly differ from 
those envisaged by the revised Statute. 

(3) The Assembly made use of its powers under Article 
32 of the Court's Statute to rearrange the system of 
salaries and allowances payable to the judges (Resolution 
No. 5). The proportion between the fixed and variable 
elements in judges’ salaries is essentially modified; the 
annual salary is increased from 15,000 to 35,000 florm-5 — 
the increase of 20,000 florins representing the maxitnuin 
duty allowance that can be received An allowance of 
50 florins for each day of duty is retained, up to a maximum 
of 10,000 florins. In this way, a step is taken towards 
the stabilisation of salaries as a necessary consequence 
of the permanence of the sessions. 

(4) Owing to the change in the system of remunera- 
tion of judges, the Assembly made certain small amend- 
ments to the Regulations regarding the pensions of judges 
aijtd of the Registrar (Resolution No, 5). 
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11. — CoiirosrnoN of the Court — Elections. 

1 . Election of a successor to Mr. Charles Evans Hughes. 

— On September the Assembly and the Council 

elected Mr. Frank B. Kellogg to succeed on the Court 
bench Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, who had resigned on 
February 14th, 1930. 

The new judge is elected for the remainder of the normal 
term of office of his predecessor — until December 3 1st, 

1930. 

2. General Election of Judges. — On September 25th, 
the Assembly and the Council, voting concurrently, elected 
the following fifteen judges for the period January 1st, 
1931 to December 31st, 1939 : M. Adatci, M. Altamira 
y Crevea, M. Anzilotti, M. de Bustamante y Sirven, 
M. van Eysinga, M. Fromageot, M. Guerrero, Sir Cecil 
Hurst, Mr. Kellogg, M. Ncgulesco, Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
Comte Rostworowski, M. Schiicking, M. Urrutia, Mr. Wang 
Chung Hui. 

Four deputyjudges were appointed : M. Erich, M. da 
Malta, M. Novakovitch and M. Redlich. 


III. — Jurisdiction of the Court— Extension of 
Compulsory Jurisdiction, 

By October 1st, 1929, nineteen States ^ were bound 
by the Optional Clause of Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
provides that the jurisdiction of the Court shall' be com- 
pulsory for certain classes of disputes which fall certain 
the category of disputes of a legal nature. 

By October 1st, 1930, the number of States thus bound 
had risen to 33. This Article had been accepted by 
fourteen further States — namely, Albania, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Great Britain, Irish Free State, India, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, New Zealand, Salvador, 
Siam and South Africa. 


» Abyssinia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Germany, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay. 
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By October ist, 1930, ten other States 1 had signed, 
but their signatures were subject to ratification. Of these 
ten signatures one — that of Yugoslavia was subse- 
quent to October ist, 1929. 

Twenty Conventions (treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, commercial and navigation treaties, conven- 
tions or agreements entered into under the League’s 
auspices) concluded since June 1929 contained provisions 
granting a certain measure of jurisdiction to the Court. 
The total number of instruments relating to the Court’s 
jurisdiction was, on June 15th, 193O) niore than 310 as 
against 275 on June 15th, 1929. 


IV. — The Court’s work. 

From October 1st, 1929, to September 30th, 1930, the 
Court gave two advisory opinions concerning : 


(1) The Greco-Bulgarian communities (Opinion No, 17); 

(2) The Free City of Danzig and the International Labour 
Organisation (Opinion No. 18). 

(i) The Greco-Bulgarian Communities. — By a letter 
to the Secretary-General dated December 19th, 1929, the 
President of the Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Commission, on 
behalf of the Bulgarian and Greek Governments, asked 
that the Council should be requested to seek the advisory 
opinion of the Court with regard to the interpretation of 
the clauses of the Greco-Bulgarian Emigration Convention 
(November 27th, 1919), relating to communities. 

The letter was accompanied by three annexes setting 
forth the questions put respectively by the Mixed Commis- 


’ These ten States were divided into two groups 

1. Two States, Costa Rica and Nicaragua, had signed the optiona 
clause of Article 36 without reserve as to ratification, but had not yet 
ratified the Statute of the Court itself. 

' u *• States had signed the optional provision in Article 36, 
Wtt had not yet nttiGed it : Chechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France 
Uuatemala, Italy, Liberia, Peru, Yugoslavia, 
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sion (Annex i)\ by the Bulgarian Government (Annex 2)^ 
and by the Greek Government (Annex 3)3. The existence 


• M What is the criterion to be uppiied to deterinme what is a tumniu- 
nity within the meaning of the Convention, inter alia, under Article 6, para 
graph 2? 

(1) What conditions must be satisfied in order to cause the Mixed Com- 
mission provided for in the Convention to dissolve a community such as 
is meant by the Convention? 

{3) What is to be understood by such dissolution? What relations are 
to be dissolved? What is the period by reference to which the existence of 
such relations is to be established? 

(4)_ What attitude is to be observed by the Mixed Conimissioii 111 cases 
where it does not succeed in discovering the ayants drotl (persons entitled) 
referred to in Article to, paragraph 2, of the Convention? 

• (i) Seeing that the Convention deals with voluntary emigration, and 
that a community, being a legal fiction, only exists in virtue of the law of 
the country in question, whose frontiers it cannot transcend, can it be 
admitted that a community may emigrate in virtue of the Convention, or 
does it not logically follow that, where the Convention speaks of the pio- 
perty of communities, this must be understood to mean any private pro- 
perty rights which emigrants may eventually possess in respect of such 
property? 

(a) The Mixed Commission, being an executive body entrusted with 
the duty of facilitating emigration ana liquidating existing rights of emi- 
grants, and not with the creation of fresh rights, what body would be compe- 
tent to order the eventual dissolution of a community, and what laws would 
such body be required to observe in such a case? 

(3) Whichever views be adopted — whether the case is considered 
to be one of liquidation merely of emigrants^ property rights over the pro- 
perty of the communities, or one of liquidation in general of the property 
of the communities — must it not on either hypothesis be recognised that the 
liquidation must extend to the private property of the moral person which 
is constituted by a commune, a commune being the typical example of a 
community? ^ 

• (i) What b, in view of their origin and development, the nature of 
the communities referred to in Article 6, paragraph 2, and Article 7 of the 
Convention of Neuilly? Do they enjoy, in Jaw or in fact, a personality 
which confers upon them some of the attributes of a moral person, and in 
particular the right to possess a patrimony separate from that of their mem 
hers? 

(2) Do the communities possess the characteristic of being connected 
as minorities and racial erou^ with the country in which the majority 
of the population is ^ the same race? What are eventually the conse- 
quences, as regards the allocation of their property, where their members, 
as contemplated by Article 10 of the Convention, are dispersed or absent 
(in the legal sense of the term)? 

(3) On what conditions should the dissolution of tlie communities be 
made to depend? 

(4) Does the Convention of Neuilly deal with communities dissolved 
before its entry into force? Should the same rules be applied as regards the 
dissolution of these communities and the allocation of the proceeos of the 
liquidation of their property as apply in the case of the communities 
referred to in Article 7 of the Convention? 

(5) If the application of the Convention of Neuilly is at variance 
with a provision of internal law in force in the territory of one of the two 
signatory Powers, which of the conflicting provisions should be preferred 

that of the law or that of the Convention? 



of three questionnaires is due to the fact that the ques- 
tionnaire submitted by the President of the Commission 
did not obtain the approval of the Governments concerned. 

On January l6th, 1930, the Council requested the 
Permanent Court to give an advisory opinion on the ques- 
tions formulated. 

The principal question at issue in the Greek and Bul- 
garian arguments was that of the conception of a com- 
munity within the meaning of the Convention of November 
27 th, 1919. The Bulgarian Governrnent contended “that 
the conception of a community within the meaning of the 
Convention between Greece and Bulgaria respecting 
reciprocal emigration signed at Neuiily-sur-Seine on 
November 27 th, 1919, is to be understood in the French 
sense of the expression ‘corps et communatitis ' — that is to 
say, that it covers associations with an ideal aim and 
‘foundations’ enjoying juridical personality, provided 
that they present exclusively the characteristics of a 
racial or religious minority. Such arc the various religious, 
educational or philanthropic establishments (religious 
congregations, churches, convents, monasteries, schools, 
hospitals, alms-houses, etc.) and communes, the popula- 
tion of which presents the characteristics of a minority, 
in so far as their private property is concerned’’. 

The Greek Government on the other hand maintained 
that : 

The criterion of the conception of a community within tlie 
meaning of the Convention, inter alia, within the meaning 
of Article 6, paragraph 2, is that it must be a group of persons 
of the same religion and , race, must be of a character both 
religious and national and must be designed to serve the com- 
mon interests of its members in regard to religion, education 
and charity; and that the question whether such a community 
still exists, or has existed in the past is a question of fact to 
be decided in each case in accordance with the relevant histo- 
rical data. - 

According to the Bulgarian ai'gument, the existence 
of, the community involved essentially q legal element; 
id the Greek contention, the existence' of the community 
was', purely a question' of fact. , 
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'hu Court clodded tliis point as follows • 


1 he ciiteriun to be applied to determine what is a commu- 
nity within the meaning of the articles of the Convention 
inter aha, Article 6, paragraph 2, is the existence of a group 
of persons living in a given country or locality, having a race 
religion, language and traditions of their own, and united by 
the identity of such race, religion, language and traditions in a 
sentiment of solidarity, with a view to preserving their tradi- 
tiems, maintaining their form of worship, securing the instruc- 
tion and upbringing of their children in accordance with the 
spirit and traditions cf their race and mutually assisting one 
another. ° 

From the point of view of the Convention, the question 
whether, according to local law, a community is or is not 
recognized as a juridical person need not be considered. 

In the sanie connection, the Court points out that the 
Mixed Commission has not to dissolve communities; it 
has merely to place on record the fact of their dissolu- 
tion : 

The Mixed Commission, provided for by the Convention, 
lias not itself to dissolve communities. In the meaning of tJie 
Convention, the dissolution of a community is a fact which 
must be verified by the Commission. It must result from the 
exercise of the right of emigration by the members of such 
community, and this emigration must involve the disappear- 
ance of the community or render it impossible for it to carry 
out Its mission or fulfil its object. 

Further, the Court states that : 

Communities, within the meaning of the Convention, are 
of a character exclusively minority and racial. The State to 
which they are racially akin does not, from this circumstance, 
derive any right to the movable properly or to the proceeds 
of the liquidation of the immovable property of a dissolved 
community whose members are dispersed or absent 

The advisory opinion was rendered unanimously by 
the thirteen judges on the Bench. Amongst these were 
two judges ad hoc, one Bulgarian and the other Greek. 

(2) The Free City of Danzig and the International 
Labour Organisation. — On May 15th, 1930 the Council 
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at the request of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, adopted the following resolution : 

The Council of the League of Nations has the honour to 
request the Permanent Court of International Justice, in accor- 
dance with Article 14 of the Covenant, to give an advisory 
opinion upon the following question ; 

Is the special legal status of the Free City of Danzig such 
as to enable the Free City to become a Member of the International 
Labour Organisation? 

The request was forwarded to the Members of the 
League and to States entitled to appear before the Court, 
and a special and direct communication was sent to the 
Senate of Danzig, the Polish Government and the Director 
of the International Labour Office, in accordance with 
Article 73, No. i, paragraph 2 of the Rules of the Court. 
The representatives of the Danzig Senate, the Polish 
Government and the International Labour Office gave 
oral explanations at a public sitting. 

The Court considered, first, that it must take into 
consideration, only the circumstances peculiar to the 
status of the Free City, and, secondly, that the question 
was not merely that of the admissibility of the Free City 
to the International Organisation, but whether it could 
fulfil the duties incumbent upon the Members of the 
Organisation. 

The Court left on one side the question whether the 
second paragraph of Article 387 permitted a State or com- 
munity to be a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation without being also a Member of the League. 
This question had not been raised and the Court did not 
intend in any way to prejudge it. 

The Court analysed the special juridical status of the 
Free City, which, it considered, was based on two ele- 
ments ; 

A special relation to the League of Nations by reason of 
its being placed under the protection of the League , . . 
and a special relation to Poland by reason of the conduct of 
the foreign rdations of the Free City being entrusted to the 
Polish Government. 
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As regards the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
Fiee City the Court states : 

It is now common ground between Poland and the Free 
City that the rights of Poland as regards the conduct of the 
foreiCT relations of the Free City are not absolute. The 
Polish Government is not entitled to impose a policy on the 
Free City, or to take any step in connection with the foreign 
relations of the Free City, against its will. 

On the other hand, the Free City cannot call upon Poland 
to take any step in connection with the foreign relations of the 
Free City which are opposed to her own policy. As the High 
Commissioner said in his decision of December 17th, 1921, if 
Poland were obliged to do so, she would come under the domi- 
nation of the Free City, and this was certainly not contemplated 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The result is that, as regards the foreign relations of the 
Free City, neither Poland nor the Free City is completely 
master of the situation. The Free City is entitled to care 
for her own interests and to see that nothing is done which 
is prejudicial to them. Poland is entitled to care for her ovn 
interests and to refuse to take any action which would be pre^ 
judicial to them. 

The Court observes, on the other hand, that in view 
of the particular method of working of the Labour Con- 
ference, the arrangements now in force as to the represen- 
tation of the Free City at international conferences cannot 
afford a solution of the question of the participation of the 
Free City in the Internatioiial Labour Organisation. The 
Court points out that ; 

Tlie Free City is not in a position to oblige the Polish Govern- 
ment to take any action in the conduct of its foreign relations 
which is contrary to the interests of Poland herself. 

It observes that : 

Such acts as the ratification of a draft Convention or the 
filing of a complaint against another Member State for failure 
to observe the provisions of a Convention must clearly belong 
to the field of foreign relations. The Free City as a Member 
of the Labour Organisation could not take any such steps 
Itself. It would be obliged to use the Polish Government as 
its intermediary, and therefore in all such cases Polish consent 
would be necessary, because tlie Polish Government would 
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be entitled to refuse to take these steps on behalf of the Free 
City if they were prejudicial to important interests of the Polish 
State. 

The Court has not found any provision in Part XIII which 
absolves a Member of the Labour Organisation from complying 
with, the obligations of membership or excuses it from parti- 
cipating in the normal activities of the Organisation if it cannot 
first obtain the consent of some other Member of the Organi- 
sation. Apart, therefore, from any such possible difficulties 
as those referred to at the beginning of this opinion, the Court 
considers that the Free City of Danzig could not participate 
in the work of the Labour Organisation until some arrange- 
ment had been made ensuring in advance that no objection 
could be made by the Polish Government to any action which 
the Free City might desire to take as a Member of that 
Organisation. 

A prior agreement would have to be reached between 
Poland and the Free City, guaranteeing that the Polish 
Government would not oppose any action taken by the 
Free City as a Member of the International Organisation. 

The Court added that, for constitutional reasons, 
it might be desirable that such agreement should be 
approved by the Council. 

Observing that no such agreement exists at the moment, 
the Court therefore declare.^ " that the special Jegals tatus 
of the Free City of Danzig is not such as to enable it to 
become a Member of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion 

The Court was composed of ten judges. The opinion 
was adopted by six votes to four. Two members of the 
minority, M. Anzilotti and M. Huber delivered separate 
:!pinion.s. M. Lcdcr attached t« the opinion the state- 
ment of his dissent. 



CHAPTER III 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


I. CoditicBtioii o( Internattonai Law. — II. The Covenant and the Paris Pact. — 
HI. Ratification oE International Conventions concluded under the League’s 
Auspices. — IV. Registration of Treaties. — V. International Institute of 
Private Law, 


Legal and constitutional questions played a prominent 
part in the work of the past year owing to the first 
Conference for the Codification of International Law, a 
study of proposals for the amendment of the Covenant 
to bring it into harmony with the Paris Pact, and the 
examination of measures for hastening the ratification 
and putting into force of Conventions concluded under the 
League’s auspices. 


I. — Codification of International Law. 

The first Conference for the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law>^ met on March 13th, 1930, at The Hague 
under the presidency of M. Heemskerk, Minister of State 
and former Prime Minister of the Netherlands. 

Forty-seven countries were represented, including eight 
non-members of the League. 

I. Nationality. — Nationality problems are among 
the most delicate and difficult in the world owing to their 
political nature and the fact that they affect the develop- 
ment of the whole corporate life of the State. It was 
naturally realised that there was no present possibility 
of reconcilihg in a convention certain important interests 
of the emigration and immigration countries, and that the 
Conference would have to accept the principle of the 
autonomy of States in the determination of nationality. 


^ See T}ie League from Year to Year, *996*37, pp. 66-70} 1937-38, 
P]i. gi-96; 1928-39, pp. S8-90. 
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The ConfercncBj acvcrLhcless, succeeded in rcacUing 
agreement on most of the points submitted for discussion. 
This agreement is embodied in a Convention, three pro- 
tocols and a number of recommendations embodied in a 
Final Act. These texts drafted with all the care neces- 
sitated by the existence of widely- differing, and even 
conflicting, national laws on the subject, do not aim at the 
introduction of uniform laws; they do not even remove 
all the inconveniences of double nationality or entirely 
eliminate statelessness. Their principal merit, as stated by 
M. Politis (Greece), Chairman of the First Committee 
(which examined nationality problems), is to enable Inter- 
national law to make its way into a domain which had 
hitherto been the exclusive preserve of the individual 
States. 

The Convention as a whole, observed M. Guerrero (Salvidoi), 
the Rapporteur, is imbued with a general idea which the legi.s- 
latures of every counti'y must regard as expressing the feeling 
o£ the Conference This idea is that every individual has 
a right to a nationality, and that it is most irnportant for 
all countries to prevent any person from possessing multiple 
nationality. 

Although there are still very important questions to be 
settled, it is only right to point out that this hrst attempt at 
the codification of nationality laws marks a very noteworthy 
advance. 

The Convention deals with certain questions relating 
to the conflict of laws on nationality, and its object is to 
eliminate various consequences of the absence of natio- 
nality (statelessness) and of double nationality. 

The preamble sets forth the objects and the scope 
of the Convention. 

The High Contracting Parties . . . being convinced that 
it is in the general interest of the international community 
to secure that all its members should recognise that every 
person should have a nationality and should have one natio- 
nality only; 

Recognising accordingly that the idea towards which the 
efforts of humanity should be directed in this domain is 
the abolition of all. oases both of statelessness and of double 
nationality; 
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Pdng of opinion that, under the economic and social con- 
ditirns which at present exist in the various countries, it is 
not possible to reach immediately a uniform solution of all 
the above* mentioned problems; 

Being desirous, nevertheless, as a first step toward this 
great achievement, of settling in a first attempt at progressive 
codification those questions relating to the conflict of natio- 
nality laws on which it is possible at the present time to reach 
international agreement . . . 

The Convention comprises six chapters. The first 
five deal respectively with general principles, expatriation 
permits, nationality of married women, nationality i>f 
children and adoption. 

Before taking its decisions on the nationality of married 
women, the Conference heard the views of delegates from 
the women’s organisations interested in the question 
The delegates were received by the general Committee, 
and w’ere also heard at a plenary meeting of the First 
Committee. Unable to adopt any one of the various 
existing lines of policy, the Conference confined its efforts 
to concrete cases. The provisions adopted make it possible 
entirely to abolish statelessness in the case of a woman 
who marries a foreigner or w’hose husband changes his 
nationality during marriage. 

The Convention will enter into force on the ninetieth 
day after the ratification or accession of ten States, 

The Protocols. — The Conference drew up three Pro- 
tocols, independent of the Convention, which countries 
may sign or to which they may accede separately. Tw’o 
deal w’ith statelessness (absence of nationality). The 
object of the first is to determine " certain relations of 
stateless persons to the State whose nationality they last 
possessed ". It is intended to enable an indigent or 
undesirable stateless person to be sent back in certain 
case,*! to the country whose nationality he last possessed. 

The object of the second is to prevent " statelessness 
arising in certain circumstances ” — namely, in the case 
of a child born of a mother having a nationality and of 
a father without nationality of of unknown nation^ity. 
Cases of this kind have resulted particularly from emigra- 
tion following upon the war. 
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The object of the third Protocol is to determine " in 
certain cases the position as regards the military obliga- 
tions of persons possessing two or more natipnalities 
This text enables countries desiring to do so to under- 
take to exempt persons having a double nationality from 
military service in one of the countries of which .they, are 
nationals. The Protocol provides a remedjr fqr. situations 
which are particularly common in immigration countries. 

Of these three Protocols, the first was adopted by a 
bare majority, the other two by a majority of more than 
two- thirds of the delegations present. 

Recommendations. — The Conference drew .up eight 
recommendations which may be classified in four groups, 
relating respectively to (^z) the settlement of the problem 
of statelessness in general; [h) the settlement of the pro- 
blem of double nationality; (c) the introduction in the law 
of the various States of the principle of equality as between 
the sexes in matters of nationality, taking particularly 
into consideration the interests of the children, and the 
granting of greater freedom for a woman who' marries a 
foreigner to retain her original nationality; (d) proof of 
nationality (legal value of certificates of nationality, and 
conditions for their recognition by States). 

2. The Ternlorial Sea. — The Conference unanimously 
agreed on the following principles : l. Every coastal State 
possesses sovereignty over a belt of sea (territorial sea) 
around its coasts; 2. Freedom of maritime navigation 
must be safeguarded within that zone. There were, 
however, two further questions to be settled. The breadth 
of the territorial sea had to be fixed and the legal status 
of that sea had to be exactly determined. 

As regards the breadth of the territorial sea, there 
were considerable differences of opinion in the Second 
Committee which examined questions relating to the ter- 
ritorial sea under the Chairmanship of M. Gdppert (Ger- 
many). These differences were mainly the result of the 
varying geographical and economic conditions in different 
States and parts of the world. The conditions ot navi- 
gation in time of war also played a certain part. 

The fixing of the breadth at three miles was opposed 
by certain States, which maintain that there is no rule 
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of to that elfect, and that tlicir national interests 
necessitate the adoption of a wider' belt. The proposal to 
recognise a wider belt for these States, and for them alone, 
led to objections from two sides : some States were not 
prepared to recognise exceptions to the three-mile rule, 
while those which would benefit by the exceptional regime 
were of opinion that the adoption of such a rule wmuld 
be arbitrary, and were not prepared to accept any special 
position conceded to them merely as part of the terms 
of an agreement. 

Though obtaining a fair measure of support, the idea 
of a zone contiguous to the territorial waters, in which 
the coastal State could take the necessary measures of 
supervision to prevent, in its territory or territorial waters, 
contravention of its Customs or health laws or interfer- 
ence with its security by foreign vessels, was not ultimately 
adopted as a compromise. 

In these circumstances, the Conference refrained from 
deciding whether the international law in force did or 
did not recognise the existence of a belt of territorial sea 
of a specified breadth, and was accordingly unable to 
reach any decision as to the method of measuring the 
territorial sea. Articles were, however, drawn up in 
regard to the starting-point of the territorial sea, and the 
cases of ports, roadsteads, islands, straits and mouths 
of rivers ; these should facilitate the general solution of the 
problem in the future. 

The Conference was more successful in its attempts 
to determine the legal status of the territorial sea, since 
it succeeded in drawing up thirteen articles defining the 
right of passage and the rules applying to warships and 
other vessels. These articles were provisionally approved 
by the Conference, either as parts of a convention to 
determine the breadth of the territorial sea, or as 
elements of a special convention on the legal status of 
that sea. 

Lastly, the Conference adopted two recommendations, 
the first relating to the legal status of foreign vessels in 
inland waters. The Conference recommended that the 
Convention on the International Regime of Maritime Ports, 



signed at Geneva on December 9th, 1923, ^ should be 
supplemented by the adoption of provisions regulating 
the scope of the judicial powers of States with regard to 
vessels in their inland waters. 

The other recommendation relates to the ichthyography 
of the sea, and the fishing industry in general; tlie Confer- 
ence points out to States the importance of assisting 
scientific research in regard to ichthyography and means 
of protecting fry in certain particular zones of the sea. 
It is generally believed that an agreement on this subject 
would lessen the need which certain States feel for an 
adjacent zone for the protection of the various species. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that the work' 
of codification on this subject should be continued. For 
this purpose it decided to ask the Council : i. To commu- 
nicate to Governments the articles dealing with the legal 
status of the territorial sea; 2. To invite them to continue 
their study of the question, and to consider whether 
maritime States should be asked to forward to the Secre- 
tary-General official information regarding the base lines 
adopted for the determination of their belts of territorial 
sea; 3. Lastly, to convene, as soon as it deemed opportune, 
a further Conference for the conclusion of a genth^al con- 
vention on all questions connected with the territorial 
sea, or even of a convention limited to the legal status 
of that sea. 

3. Responsibility of States. — The Committee which 
examined the problem of the responsibility of States was 
unable to complete its study, and consequently did not 
submit any conclusions. 

The Conference adopted certain other general re- 
comiliendations for the continuation of the work of 
codification. 

It invited international or national institutions to 
undertake at a sufficiently early date the study of the 
questions which might be placed on the agenda of future 
conferences. ® 


’ §S® Chapter VI : « Communications and Transit 
* The Conference : 

, Highly appreciating the scientific work which ha sheen done for codifi- 
cation in general and in regard to the subjects on Us agenda in particular; 
toramlly thanks the authors of such work and considers it desirable that 
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It recommended that the work undertaken under 
ihe auspices of the League and by the Conferences of 
American States should be carried on in complete 
harmony. ^ 

Lastly, it gav'c certain indications as to the manner in 
^vhich, in its view, future conferences should be prepared. ® 

On ifay 15th, 1930, the Council took note of the work 
of the first Conference for the Codiftcation of Interna- 
tional Law. 


sulr^eguent conferences for the codification of inlcrnalioiml law should also 
have fresh scientific work at their disposal and that, with this object, inter- 
national and national institutions should undertake at a suOicicntly early 
date the study of the fundamental questions of international law, parti- 
cularly the principles and rules and their application, with special reference 
to the points which are placed on the agenda of such conferences. 

^ The Conference : 

Considering it to be desirable that there should be as wide as passible 
.1 co-irdination of all the efforts made for the codification of international 
law; 

Ke commends that the work undertaken with this object under the 
auspices of the League of Nations and that undertaken by the Conferences 
of Anietican States may be curried on in the most complete harmony with 
one iinother. 

“ The Conference : 

Calls the attention of the League of Nations to the necessity of prepar- 
ing the work of the next Conference for the codification of international law 
a suflii< lent time in advance to enable the discussion to be carried on with 
the necessary rapidity and in the light of the information which is essential. 

For this purpose the Conference would consider it desirable that the 
preparatory work should be organised on the following basis ; 

1. The Committee entrusted with the task of selecting a certain number 
oi subjects suitable lor codification by convention might draw up a report 
indicating briefly and clearly the reasons why it appears possible and desir- 
able to conclude international agreements on the subjects selected. This 
rciJOT'i should be sent to the Governments for their opinion. The Council 
ot the League of Nations might then draw up the list of the subjects to be 
studied, having regard to the opinions expressed by the Governments. 

2. An appropriate body might be given the task of drawing up, in the 
light of all the data furnished by legal science and actual practice, a draft 
convention upon each question selected for study. 

3. The draft conventions should be communicated to the Governments 
with a request for their observations upon the essential points. The Council 
would endeavour to obtain replies from as large a number of Governments 
ns possible. 

4. The loplles so received should be communicated to all the Govep- 
ments with a request both for their opinion as to the desirability of placifilg 
such draft conventions on the agenda of a conference and also for any fresh 
observations which might be suggested to them by the replies of the other 
Governments upon the drafts. 

5. The Council might then place on the programme of the Conference 
such'subjecls as were formally approved by a very large majority cf the 
Powci' which would take part therein. 
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This work called for examination by the Council from 
two points of view : 

(a) The action to be taken in regard to those recommen* 
dations on questions of nationality and the territorial 
sea; 

{b) The League’s future action in regard to the codi- 
fication of international law. 

The questions referred to in nationality recommen- 
dations were among the most difficult submitted to the 
Conference, and the Council therefore could not see its 
way to take any further action for the present. It 
preferred to wait until Governments had had time to 
study these questions at leisure in the light of the records 
published by the Conference. 

As the rapporteur observed : “The work hitherto under- 
taken by the League in the matter has been merely the 
wprk which led up to the convening of the Conference. 
There does not at present exist any League organisation 
which could appropriately be charged with a further exa- 
mination of the subject.” In these circumstances, the 
Council simply noted the recommendations and associated 
itself with the view that the League should, at the 
right moment, endeavour to make what further contri- 
bution it could towards the solution of the important and 
difficult problems of statelessness and the different con- 
flicts arising from the possession by an individual of two 
or more nationalities. 

As regards the territorial sea, the Council communicated 
to the States invited to the Conference the articles 
dealing with the legal status of that sea. It also invited 
the various Governments to continue, in the light of the 
discussions of the Conference, their study of the question 
of the breadth of the territorial sea, and to endeavour 
to discover means of facilitating the work of codification 
in this matter. 

The Council adjourned to a subsequent session its 
decision in regard to the communication to the League 
by maritime , States of information regardihg the base 
lines adopted for the determination of their belts of terri- 
' torial sea and the summoning of a further conference, 
either for the conclusion of a general convention on all 
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questidns connected with the territorial hca or a convention 
limited to certain points. It instructed the Secretary- 
■General, however, to inform the Governments that it would 
he glad to consider any views on these various, points. 

It invited the Transit Organisation to follow the deve- 
lopment of the problem of codification of interhational 
law relating to the territorial sea, with a view to presenting 
recommendations to the Council on the subject when it 
found it possible to do so. It also asked it to consider 
the recommendation concerning inland waters. 

The Council considered that the general 'recommen- 
■dations regarding progressive codification of international 
law formulated by the Conference should be examined 
by the Assembly at its next session. It therefore deter- 
mined to await the results of the Assembly’s discussion 
before deciding whether a further meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law should be summoned. 

The Assembly adopted on October 3rd, 1930, the follow- 
ing resolution : 


The Assembly has taken note of the work of the Conference 
■which was held at The Hague in March and April 1930, as a 
result of tJie initiative taken by the .Assembly by its resolution 
of September 22nd, 1924, regarding the progressive codifica-, 
tion of international law. 

■ It reaffirms the great interest taken by the League of Nations 
in' the development of international law, inter alia,' My codi- 
fication, and considers it to be one of the most important 
tasks of the League to further such development by all the 
means in its power. 

The recommendations made by the Conference contain 
suggestions of the, highest value, and must be taken into 
account in examining what would be the best methods for 
continuing the work which has been begun. 

The Assembly accordingly decides to adjourn the question 
to its next session, and requests the Council, in the meanwhile, 
to invite the Members of the League of Nations and the non- 
member States to communicate to it, if they so desire, their 
observations on these suggestions, in order that these obser- 
vations may be taken into consideration by the Assembly. 
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The CovE^JA^^■^ and the Paris Pact. 

In September 1939 the Assembly j on the British dele- 
gation’s jproposal, and after protracted debates, invited 
the Council to appoint a Committee of eleven persons to 
report on the amendments necessary to bring the Cove- 
nant into harmony with the Paris Pact. 

The Council appointed this Committee on January 
iSth, 1930 1. 

At its meeting, which took place at Geneva from 
February 2Sth to March 5th, 193O, ® the Committee 
elected its Chairman, M. Scialoja, and in addition to 
proposals for amendments submitted by the British and 
Peruvian Governments, carefully examined the obser- 
vations or proposals from the Austrian, Belgian, Chinese, 
Danish, Estonian, Finnish, French, German, Greek, 
Hungarian, Indian, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norwegian, 
Panaman, Polish, South African, Uruguayan, and Yugoslav 
Governments, 

It finally adopted certain proposals for amendments 
and drew up a report on the view it had taken of its task 
and the reasons on which it based its proposals. 

In the first place the Committee considered that it 
was not called upon to consider the political aspect of the 
question. Further, it was of opinion that it should not 
confine itself to simply reproducing in the Covenant the 
terms of the Paris Pact, and that it should endeavour, 
while making as few changes as possible in the Covenant, 
to maintain the latter’s organic character and to indicate 
to some extent the consequences of embodying in the 
Covenant the general prohibition of resort to war. 

The amendments proposed by the Committee relate 
to the Preamble of the Covenant, Article 12, paragraph i, 


’ The Council appointed this Committee ns foliows : M. Adatci (Japan), 
B, W. von Billow (Germany), Lord Cecil British Empire), M, Cobidn (Spain), 
M. Cornejo (Peru), M. Cot (France), M. Scialoja (Italy), M. Sokal (Poland). 
M. Titulesqo (Boumania), M. Undfti (Sweden) and M.'Woo Kaiaeng (China). 

“ M. Adatci (Japan) and M. Titulcsco (Roumania), who Rad been 
appointed by the Council, were unable to attend and were replaced bv M. Ito 
-and M. Antoniade respectivclyj M. Pella attended several meetings 'in place 

of M. Anioniade- . - , 



Article 13, paragraph 4, Article 15, paragraphs 6 and 7. 
A new paragraph 7 bis is introduced into Article 15. 

The Committee refrained from reproducing, either in 
the Preamble or in Article 12, paragraph i, the wording 
of the Paris Pact. It confined itself to stating the general 
prohibition to resort to war in the briefest and simplest 
fashion, while retaining the form of the Preamble and of 
Article 12. 

As regards Article 13, paragraph 4, which refers to the 
execution of arbitral awards, the Committee eliminated 


^ The following is the text of the amendments proposed : 

Preamble. 

In order to promote luternationol co-opeiation and to .ichierc mter- 
niitional peace and security by acceplinn the obligation not to report to war. 

Article I2, Paragraph I. 

The Members ot the League agree that, if there should arise between 
them any dispuie likely to lead to a luplurc, they mil only employ pactftc 
MifoHs /»r its sfldetiiciil. 

i/ the dnagreemeiil conltttues, the dispute shall be submitted either to 
arbitialioii ot judicial '.ettlenient, or to enquiry by the Council. The Mem- 
bers of the League agree that they will i» no case resort to «'«» joi the solulioit 
uj their dispiiU. 

Article IS, Paiagraph 4. 

The Members of tlie League agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith lUiy award or decision that may be leiiikrcd and that they mu ml 
take any action against any Member aj the League which complies (hereieUh. 

In the event of any failure to carry out such award or decision, the 
Council shall propose what measures of all kinds should be taken to give 
cfleet thereto; the volts oj the representatives of the parlies shall not be cotmled, 

.4.1 tide 15, Paragraph 6 . 

If the report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
tbereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League agiee that they will comply with thi recom- 
mendations of the report. If the Council's recommendation is not carried out, 
the Council shall propose suitable measures to give it effect. 

Article 15, Paragraph 7. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to 
by the members thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, it shall examine the procedure best suited to meet 
the case and recommend it to the parties. 

Article IS, Paragraph 7 bis. 

(New Partagiaph.) 

At any stage of the examination, the Council may, cither at the request 
of one of the parties or on its own initiative, ask the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for an advisory opinion on points of law relating to 
the dispute. Such application shall not require a unanimous vote by the 
Council. 
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in this particular case the right to resort to vsar; but it 
refused to accept the proposal of some of its member^ 
that the Council should be permitted to determine by a 
simple majority what measures should be taken to give 
eifect to its av^ards. It decided, however, to stipulate 
that the votes of the representatives of the parties should 
not be counted. 

As regards Article 15, paragraph 6, which refers to the 
case of the Council having to deal with a dispute and adopt- 
ing its report unanimously, the Committee thought it 
would be well to make the conclusions of this report 
obligatory and enable the Council, should its recommenda- 
tion not be carried out, to propose suitable measures to 
give effect to it. 

As regards Article IS, paragraph 7, the Committee, 
while recognising the importance of establishing a proce- 
dure enabling an obligatory decision to be eventually 
pronounced, even when the Council could not reach unani- 
mity, did not think it possible to impose on the parties, 
by means of an amendment to the Covenant, the obliga- 
tion to resort to judicial or arbitral settlement. It confined 
itself to saying that the Council shall " examine the 
procedure best suited to meet the case and recommend 
it to the parties 

But, to facilitate unanimity among the members of 
the Council and to assist in clearing up legal points under 
dispute, the Committee proposed a new paragraph Jhis, 
enabling the Council to ask the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, either at the request of one of the parties 
or on its own initiative, for an advisory opinion on the 
points of law relating to the dispute. 


* 

* ♦ 


At its May session, the Council decided to forward 
the report to the Assembly. 

A,t the' Assembly, the report was discussed by the First 
Committee which finally decided, on the proposal of 
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M. Roliu and M. Politis, to appoint a Sub-Committee ^ 
to consider the political as well as the legal aspects of the 
problem of bringing the Covenant into harmony with the 
Paris Pact, to consider what changes, if any, should be 
made in the proposals of the Committee of Juidsts, and 
to state in its report whether it considered the question 
ripe for decision this year. 

The Sub-Committee submitted to the First Committee 
a report' and draft resolution. The report was approved 
by the First Committee and submitted to the Assembly, 
together with a draft resolution, which the Assembly 
adopted on October 30th, 1930, 

The Sub-Committee, in the first place, drew up pro- 
posals for amendments, * somewhat different from those 


’ The Sub-CommiUee consisted of the followine 1 

M. Cassin (France), Viscannt Cecil of Chelwood (Great Britain), M. Chao- 
Cliu Wu (China), M. Erich (Finland), M, Gaiis (Germany), M. Guaiii (Uru- 
guay), M, Ito (JapniO, M. Limburg (Netherlands), M. Mironesco (Rouma- 
nia) (replaced by M. Vlsoiano), M. Pflotti (Italy), M. Politis (Greece). 
M. Raestad (Norway), M. Eolin (Belgium), M. Dnden (Sweden). 

M. Hoffinaer (Austria) and M. Rundstein (Poland) were present at the 
meeting in order to explain the proposals submitted to tiic Sub-Committee 
by their respective delegations. 

* Texts drawn up by the Snb-Committce t 
Preamble. 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security by accepting the obligation not to resort to 
will . . . 

Arliele X3. 

1. The Members of the League agree that, if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will in no case have re- 
couise to war 'for the settlement of the dispute and will only employ pacific 
means for this purpose. If the dispute^ cannot be otherwise settled, it shall 
be submitted cither to arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by 
the Council. 

2. The award of the arbitrators or the judicial decision shall be given 
and the report of the Council shall be made within a reasonable period. 

Arlida 13, Paragraph 4. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith the award or decision rendered in a dispute to which they have Been 
parties. Thqy'further undertake in no way to support a State in refusal to 
carry out an award or decision. In the eveht or any failure to cany out 
such an award or decision, the Council shall propose what measures of al 
kinds should be taken to give ellect thereto; the votes of the representative- 
of the parties shall not he counted. 

Aniele IS, Paragraph 6. 

If the report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
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submitted by the Committee of Jurists, and, in its ’.■■iew, 
more likely to command general approval. 

As regards Article 12, paragraphs l and 2, and Arti- 
cle 13, paragraph 4, the Sub-Committee makes no substan- 
tial changes in the proposals of the Committee of Jurists, 
but only endeavours to make the text clearer and more 
logical. 

As regards Article 15, paragraph 6, the Sub-Committee 
departs from the proposals of the Committee of Jurists, 
the effect of which was to make the unanimous resolutions 
of the Council obligatory. 

The passage in the report is as follows ; 

Doubts were expressed on this point in several quartets. 
It was pointed out that the Council Avas a political organ and, 
as such, should retain an elasticity and a freedom of decision 
which might be impeded and hampered if its recommendations 
were recognised as binding. The very nature of its task 
would thus, it was said, be changed, for it would act no longer 
as mediator but as an arbitrator, and sometimes this might even 
make it more difficult to secure unanimous agreement. 

In these circumstances, the Sub-Committee returned to 
the original principles established by the Covenant. 

The new text drawn, up by the Sub-Committcc, owing 
to the use of the word "invite”, constitutes, as the Sub- 
committee’s report says, "only a slight strengthening 
of the force of the conclusions of a unanimous report". 

As regards paragraph jbis, empowering the Council, 


dispute, the Council shall invite the parties to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. The Members of the League undertake in no way to 
support any party in refusal to comply with such rcconimcndaiinin. 

Arliele ij. Paragraph 7. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agjecd to 
by the members thereof, other than the renrescntalivts of one 01 more of 
the parties to the dispute, it shall examine the procedmo best suited to meet 
the case and recommend it to the parties. 

, Arttcle IS, Paragraph 7 bis. 

(Suppressed.) 

Article x 6 , Paragraph x. Firs, Sentence, 

I. Should any Member of the league resort to war in disregairt of its 
' covenants under Article 12, it shall, facta, be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other Members of the League . . . 
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even without a unanimous vote, to ask the Permanent 
Court of Jntornational Justice for an advisory opinion, 
the Sub-Committee jufitilics its omission as follows : 

As the obligatory character of the Council’s unanimous 
recommendations has not been retained, it was thought that 
the principal reason which existed for the insertion of this 
supplementary provision in the Covenant, and which would 
have justified its maintenance, no longer remained. 

In the second place, the Sub-Committee considered 
the political difficulties which, generally speaking, might 
prevent the adoption of the amendment. 

The first difficulty arises from the position of certain 
.States, Members of the League, but not parties to the 
Paris Pact. 

The Sub-Committee’s report contains the following 
passage : 

On this point, the Sub-Committee obtained, in the first 
place, the opinion of the representatives of those Members 
of the League of Nations which have not acceded to the Pact 
of Paris and accordingly do not stand in the same relation to 
the problem as the other Members of the League. 

The task of perfecting the Covenant of the League which 
has been undertaken receives the full sympathy of these 
Members of the League as being in harmony with their political 
traditions, but does not present itself to them as an urgent 
matter. They feel that its achievement should be conditional 
upon a very thorough examination of the new methods of 
pacific settlement which are its corollary. 

A second difficulty is due to the fact that : 

Certain of the States which have signed or acceded to the 
Paris Pact accompanied their signatures or accessions by 
interpretations of the terms employed in that instrument. 

The report says in this comiection : 

The question might, in particular, be asked whether these 
nterpretations would have the same effect if the case ceased 
to be ‘one of bringing the Covenant into harmony with the 
Paris Pact and became merely one introducing the principle 
of prohibition of resort to war into the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


FROM TO \EAR 
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A third difficulty is indicated as follows : 

The proposed amendments have given rise to other questions 
as to the problem of the compatibility of the amended Cove- 
nant of the League of NatioiK with other treaties and situa- 
tions which were the object of express reservations when 
tlie Paris Pact was concluded. The Sub-Committee felt 
that it would be impossible to settle those questions unless 
the Governments concerned were given the opportunity to 
examine them further. 

This consideration was one of those which played the 
greatest part in causing a considerable majority of the Sub- 
Committee to feel that it would be actually in the interests 
of the success of the proposed amendments that they should 
be referred to the Governments for further examination. 

A final difliculty relates to the conditions of applica- 
tion of Article i6 in the event of the general prohibition 
of resort to war being embodied in the Covenant. The 
report says . 

The question of the conditions of the application of tlie 
sanctions of Article i6 of the Covenant to the new obligations 
is a question on which all the Members of the League do not 
as yet hold the same views. The discussions in the full Com- 
mittee and in the Sub- Committee are a proof of this. 

In these circumstances, it seemed necessary that 
Governments should examine the question anew with 
a full knowledge ofthe facts. The Assembly endorsed this 
view, adopting the following resolution : 

The Assembly : 

Believing it to be necessary to incorporate in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the general prohibition of resort to 
war and the principle that tiie settlement of international 
disputes should never be sought except by pacific means; 

Appreciating the great value of the report made by the 
Committee of Eleven; 

. Taking account of the facts that, on some points, the First 
Committee has been led to consider changes in the proposed 
texts and that in the course of the discussion certain political 
aspects of tire question have come into view which render it 
desirable for it to be, further studied; 
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Requests the Scerelary-General to submit to the Govern- 
iTicJits of the Mcmliers of the League the report of the Committee 
ot Eleven nntl that of the Firet Committee, asking them, to 
formulate tlicir observations before June 1st, 1931, and to 
state, if they so desire, what amendments to the Covenant 
would, in their opinion, be best suited to attam the object 
in view. 

III. — Ratification of International Conventions 

CONCLUrJF.D UNDER THE LeaOUE’s AuSPICES, 

The Tenth Assembly decided, on the Danish Govern- 
ment’s proposal, to request the Council to set up a com- 
mittee to investigate the reasons for the delays which still 
exist in the ratification of conventions and the means by 
which the number of signatures, ratifications or accessions 
could be increased. ^ 

This Committee met at Geneva from April 28th to 
May 2nd, I 930 ' ® studied : (l) The causes for delays 
in the procedure of ratification of conventions concluded 
under the auspices of the League, and (2) Methods for 
increasing the miinbef of signatures, ratifications or acceS' 
sions. 

Its report begins with a few general considerations. 

In the first place, it is observed that the position as 
regards the ratification of conventions concluded under 
the auspices of the l.caguc is not discouraging. Out 
of thirty-nine conventions, agreements and protocols, 
twenty-six have come into force; 544 ratifications have 
been deposited at the Secretariat; 560 signatures are still 
unratified. 

In the Committee’s opinion, this result is more satis- 
factory than that obtained in the case of other interna- 


‘ Resolution and recommendations adopted on September 24th, 1939. 

The Council appointed the following ns members of this Cornmittcc : 
Senator A. Francois (Belgium), M. E. Villegas (Chile), M. E. Scavenius (pen- 
mark), Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (Great Britain), M. Massimo Pilotti 
iltaly), Hussein Klian Al£t (Persia), M. Lobo d’ Avila Lima (Portugal), Si. H. 
schupbach (Switzerland). 

viscount Cecil of Clielwood, isho was unable to attend, was replaced 
by Mr. W. E. Beckett; M. Villegas by M. Gajardo; M. Lobo d’ Avila Lima 
by M. Ferroz de Andrade and Hussehi Khan Alft by M. Sepahbody. 

The Committee elected M. Scavenius as Chairman, and appointed Sena- 
- or Pranfois as Rapporteur. 
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tional conventions of a general character negotiated 
elsewhere. 

A distinction is drawn between the ratification of 
signatvires and accessions to a convention. 

It is assumed that the signature of an international 
convention indicates the intention of the signatory to 
re-examine the question. The Committee considered that, 
after a reasonable lapse of time, information should be 
forthcoming as to the fate of the signature. 

The report sets forth the causes of delay in ratification* 
Among the chief of these are (a) the complicated character 
of the present government machinery; (b) shortage of 
parliamentary time; (c) the necessity in some cases of 
modifying national legislation in order to fulfil the obli- 
gations laid down in conventions, etc. 

As regards remedies, the Committee distinguishes 
between methods suggested to hasten the ratification of 
conventions already signed, and methods for increasing 
the number of signatures and accessions. 

In the first case, the Committee proposes the insertion 
in conventions of texts including a clause under which 
States would undertake to inform the Secretary-General 
of their intentions if they do not ratify the Convention 
within a given time. Anotlier clause, inserted in the 
Protocol of Signature, would provide for a conference to 
examine the position of a convention which had not come 
into force within a prescribed period. The signatories would 
undertake to send representatives to this conference. 

As regards methods of increasing the number of signatures 
of conventions still open to signature, and the number of 
accessions, the Committee considers that the essential 
point is to know the reasons which prevent each country 
from participating in each convention. In cases where 
the failure to sign or accede is due to objections to some 
of the provisions of the Convention, the Committee suggests 
the holding of a second conference in order to surmount 
these difficulties. ' 

' Lastly, the Committee adopted the principal points 
of a questionnaire to be addressed by the Secretary- 
General to the Governments, asking for information on 
the procedure of ratification and accession in force in their 
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country, as well as their opinion on the possibility of 
extending the system of conventions which come into 
force from the date of signature without ratification being 
necessary. 


* 

« * 

On October 3rd, 1Q30, the Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions and recommendations indicating what arrangements 
should be made in future to ensure the participation of the 
greatest possible number of States in conventions concluded 
under the League’s auspices, and the deposit of ratifications 
in as short a time as possible. 

These arrangements, which are based on the report 
of the Committee of Jurists, mainly concern : (i) measures 
to expedite ratifications and accessions to conventions 
already concluded; and (2) procedure preliminary to tlie 
summoning of conferences for the negotiation of general 
conventions. 


>(< 

* * 

Each year the Sccrctary-Gcncral will request any 
State that has signed any general convention concluded 
under the League’s auspices, but has not ratified it within 
a year from the closing of the protocol of signature, to 
communicate its intentions as regards ratification. The 
replies will enable the Seci'ctary-General to prepare a 
report for the Assembly. 

At such times and at such intervals as seem suitable 
in the circumstances, the Secretary-General will request 
the Government of any Member of the League that has 
neither signed nor acceded to a convention within five 
years from the opening of the convention for signature 
to state its views with regard to the convention — in parti- 
cular, whether such Government considers there is any 
possibility of its accession to the convention or whether 
it has objections to the substance of the convention. 
Information concerning all such requests -will be communi- 
cated to the Assembly. 

As regards each existing general convention, the Council 
will consider, after consulting appropriate organs or com- 
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mittees of the League, and in the light of such information 
as may be available, whether it is desirable and expedient 
that a second conference should be summoned to deter- 
mine whether amendments should be introduced into the 
convention, or other means adopted, to facilitate the 
acceptance of the convention by a greater number of 
countries. 

The Assembly also recommended the adoption, at 
future League conferences at which general conventions 
are signed, of a special protocol of signature or of a special 
clause in the convention relating to its entry into force. 
It further asked the Council to investigate in what measure 
it would be possible — in view of the constitutional law 
and practices of different States — to adopt the procedure 
of signing instruments in the form of government agree- 
ments not subject to ratification. 

The Assembly was of opinion that, in future, general 
conventions, negotiated under the League’s auspices 
and subject to ratification, should not be left open for 
signature after the close of the conference for a longer 
period than six months, unless special reasons rendered 
a longer period advisable. This period is the minimum 
compatible with the requirements of certain very distant 
countries. 


'As the problem of ratification depends to a great 
extent on the proper preparation of conferences, the 
Assembly laid down the rules to be followed before the 
summoning of such conferences. 

In the case of all general League conventions, the 
following procedure will in principle be followed except in 
cases where previous conventions or arrangements have 
established a special procedure or where, owing to the 
nature of the questions to be treated or to special circum- 
stances, the Assembly or the Council consider other 
methods more appropriate. 

This procedure is based on the experience acquired 
at recent conferences. First, the Council and the Assem- 
bly have to decide whether a conference should be held. 
When, an organ of the League recommends the conclusion 
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of a general convention on any matter, it will prepare 
a memorandum explaining the objects which it is desired 
to achieve and the benefits which would result from the 
convention. If the Council approves the proposal in 
principle, a first draft convention will be prepared 
and communicated to Governments, together with the 
explanatory memorandum. Governments will be asked 
to inform the Secretaiy-Gcneral if they feel that the 
draft should be taken into consideration The pre- 
liminary draft convention and the observations of 
Governments will be communicated to the Assembly, 
and the Assembly will then decide whether to recommend 
the Council to summon the conference. Not until this 
procedure of "consideration” has been completed will the 
preparation of the actual subject-matter of the conference 
begin. The Council will arrange for the preparation of a 
dr^t convention in the light of the replies from Govern- 
ments, and the new draft will be transmitted to each 
Government with a request for its opinion and observa- 
tions on the replies of other Governments. The aim of 
this system is to make quite clear the position of Govern- 
ments and the possibilities of success before considering 
the convocation of a conference. In the light of the results 
of this second consultation, the Council will decide whether 
to summon the conference. In fixing the date, the Council 
will endeavour as far as possible to avoid two League 
conferences being held simultaneously and to ensure the 
lapse of a reasonable interval between two conferences. 


* * 

The Assembly noted the tables prepared by tlie Secre- 
tariat showing the position as regards signatures, ratifi- 
cations and accessions in respect of League conventions. 
Appreciating the utility of this work, the Assembly asked 
that these tables should be published three times a year 
at the same time as the lists drawn up at the request of the 
Council, and that the Secretary-General, after consulting 
the Governments and the central offices of internadonal 
unions and commissions, should consider the possibility 
of drawing up similar tables for all general conventions 
in force. 
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IV. — Registration of Tkeauks. 

From September 30lh, 1929, to October 3rd, 1930, 
330 treaties and international agreements were presented 
for registration by Members of the League or communi- 
cated by other States. 

As usual, these treaties deal with a variety of subjects, 
such as arbitration, conciliation and the pacific settlement 
of disputes; alcohol and drugs; trade, navigation and 
Customs; consular and establishment conventions; pri- 
vate law; economic, financial and taxation questions; the 
tracing of boundaries and frontier traffic; tonnage measure- 
ment; legal questions and extradition; air traffic; fisheries; 
treaties of peace and friendship, etc,; postal, telephone, 
telegraphic and wireless questions; social and labour 
questions; refugees; the application of the peace treaties; 
health questions; transit, waterways and inland naviga- 
tion; general relations; intellectual relations. 

Of the 320 treaties registered 40 are treaties on arbi- 
tration and conciliation; 60 are treaties of commerce and 
navigation; and 49 deal with economic matters. 

Thirty-four treaties were communicated by the United 
States of America. 

The Secretariat also registered numerous accessions, 
ratifications, denunciations, etc., in respect of Conventions 
previously registered at the request of members of the 
League. 

It also registered further particulars relating to general 
Conventions already published by it. 

The international agreements mentioned above liave 
been or will be published in the Treaty Series in their 
original languages, accompanied by translations into 
French and English. 

Up to the present, 96 volumes of some 450 pages each, 
containing 2,215 treaties, have been published by the 
Secretariat, and other volumes will appear shortly. 


V, — International Institute of Private Law. 

Special contributions have recently been offeted to 
this Institute by the Roumanian Government (5,ODO lire). 
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and by the Polish Government (15,000 lire). The Ger- 
man Government has presented the Institute with the 
records of the civil cases heard by the Reichsgericht, and 
the Brazilian Government has oflered it a very important 
collection of the principal scientific works and commen- 
taries on the civil and commercial codes of Brazil. 

The Institute receives frequent requests for information 
and documents on its work and aims. 

The subject.s of study chosen by the Governing Body 
in February 1929 included the unification of sales contracts, 
the unification of laws concerning maintenance, and the 
unification of arbitral procedure in private matters. 

In addition, the Institute has undertaken certain 
studies at the request of the -International Institute for 
Intellectual Co-operation — viz., authors’ rights, standard 
publishing contracts, and the legal personality of inter- 
national non-profit-making associations. 

During a visit to the League Secretariat, tlie Secretary- 
General of the Institute made arrangements for co-operation 
with the Social Section, the Communications and Transit 
Organisation and the Economic Committee. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
ORGANISATION 


I. Concerted Economic Action, — II. Conlerenees and Conventions. — 
III, Economic Studies nnd Enquiries. — IV. Financial Work. 


The economic work of the League was dominated in 
1930 by the general economic depression. Already mani- 
fest in October 1929, the effects of the crisis became in- 
creasingly acute during the past twelve months. 

Signs of the approaching crisis in various countries had 
engaged the attention of the Tenth Assembly, a remedy 
being sought in a programme of concerted economic action 
based on the preliminary conclusion of a Customs truce. 

The Conference which met in Fcbruary-March 1930 
did not succeed in establishing this truce. On the other 
hand, it drew up a Convention supplemented by a pro- 
gramme of negotiations which counts among the most 
remarkable achievements of the year and became the 
starting-point of most ofthe present studies of the Economic 
Committee, including those on non-tariff questions. 

Other important Conferences dealt with the abolition 
of import and export prohibitions and restrictions, the 
treatment of foreigners and the unification of laws on 
bills of exchange (on which three Conventions were con- 
cluded). 

After several years of study, the draft Convention 
on financial assistance was completed by the Eleventh 
Assembly, and signed on October 2nd, 1930, by twenty- 
eight .States. 

The Economic Committee continued its enquiries with 
regard to problems of the coal industry, industrial agree- 
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mentSj unification of Customs nomenclature, veterinary 
police measures, the suppression of smuggling and the 
exploitation of the riches of the sea. On the last subject, 
it prepared a draft Convention on whaling which is now 
before Governments. 

The Financial Committee was able to record the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the major part of the reconsti'uction 
work in Central and Eastern Europe. It considered the 
principles upon which its future work should be based and 
noted the first results obtained by two recently appointed 
bodies, the Fiscal Committee and the Gold Delegation. 


I. — Concerted Economic Action. 

A thorough examination of the economic position led 
the 1929 Assembly to make a fresh attempt to apply the 
recommendations of the World Economic Conference 
of 1927. That Conference, regarding closer international 
co-operation as urgent, had recommended as measures 
to this end the gradual reduction of all kinds of hindrances 
to trade, in particular, excessive Customs barriers. 
Although approved by numerous Governments, these 
recommendations had not so far been generally applied. 
The Tenth Assembly expressed the opinion that direct 
Government participation was an essential factor of the 
success of negotiations with a view to economic rap- 
prochement, and approved the convocation of a diplomatic 
Conference on the subject. Considering, moreover, that 
negotiations would have little chance of success, if tariffs 
were to be raised, while they were proceeding, the Assembly 
called upon the Conference to conclude a Customs truce 
of two or three years. 

The Economic Committee accordingly prepared in 
October 1929 a draft Convention which was addressed 
to all States, together with an invitation to the Conference. 

The Conference met at Geneva from February 17th of 
March 24th, 1930. Notwithstanding the general character 
to the Assembly decision, the principal aim in summoning 
the Conference was the establishment between European 
countries of closer economic relations which might serve 
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as a starting-point for further progress. In actual fact, 
the Conference was of an essentially European character. 
Of the thirty Governments represented, only three — 
Colombia, Japan and Peru— were non-European; seven 
other non-European countries sent observers; fifteen 
countries were represented by the competent Ministers, 
and the President, Count Moltkc (Denmark), was able 
to note that, for the first time, the directors of the com- 
mercial policy of Europe were assembled to discuss mea- 
sures for the execution of which they' would personally 
be responsible. 

The preliminary draft prepared by the Economic 
Committee, which provided as basis of negotiation a Cus- 
toms truce of several years (with derogations in exceptional 
circumstances) was not retained for discussion. Certain 
delegates considered that the numerous derogations would 
render it inoperative; others could not agree, even for a 
short period, to the consolidation of a tariff situation which 
they regarded as inadequate in view of their present 
economic difficulties. 

In lieu of a Customs truce in the strict .sense of the 
word, the Conference sought other international guarantees 
calculated to create the necessary atmosphere of confi- 
dence for negotiations. It finally succeeded in concluding 
a Commercial Convention, which classified States in two 
groups : those consolidating their duties by commercial 
treaties — i.e., most of the European States — and those 
practising a system of autonomous tariffs. The former un- 
dertake not to denounce existing bilateral treaties before 
April 1st, 1931, thus stabilising their tariff situation for 
one year. As regards the unconsolidated sections of 
their tariffs, the contracting parties undertake to inform 
each other of any increase or changes contemplated. 
States which regard themselves as injured are entitled to 
request the opening of negotiations on the subject of 
such increases and, should negotiations lead to no result, 
to denounce the Convention. The second group of States 
includes Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands and Portugal, countries With an autonomous tariff 
' system. These States undertake not to increase their 
protective duties during the term of the Convention, and 
' recognise the right of the other, parties to denounce the 
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Convention if they consider themselves injured by an 
increase of fiscal duties. 

States are not legally bound by the Convention until 
November 1930, during which month a further Conference 
will fix the date of its entry into force. ^ 

The Commercial Convention was signed at the end of 
the Conference by eleven European States : Austria, Bel- 
gium, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
Seven others signed later — namely, Denmark, Greece, 
Latvia, Norway, Poland, Roumania and Sweden. The 
Convention is open to all States for accession, a measure 
warmly recommended by the 1930 Assembly. 

The Convention is completed by a programme of 
future negotiations embodied in a Protocol, whereby 
the signatories recognise that the necessity of concerted 
action for closer economic co-operation and the more 
rational organisation of production and trade. Signatories 
will send the Secretariat memoranda based on a general 
questionnaire annexed to the Protocol. 

These memoranda will enable the Economic Organisa- 
tion to make proposals upon the concrete points to which 
it thinks negotiations should be directed. The Economic 
Committee was instructed by the Council to study these 
memoranda and to prepare a programme of future con- 
ferences, The signatories decided to collaborate to the 
fullest extent in the solution of certain special problems 
already under investigation. It was agreed, in particular : 

(a) To proceed urgently with the work on the unification 
of Customs nomenclature; 

[b) To codify certain provisions other than tariff provisions 
generally embodied in commercial treaties, and to consider 
the establishment of a permanent organisation for arbitration 
and conciliation; 

{c) To assemble, with the assistance of the signatories, any 
information relating to indirect protectionism, and to study 
the possibility of international action with a view to coping 
with the effects of such practices; 


* This Conference, which met on November T7th, postponed its .decision 
in view of the fact that several important Stales had not ratified the Conven- 
tion, 
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To proceed with the enquiry into export bounties and 
subsidies; 

(e) To continue actively the examination now in progress 
of police veterinary measures with a view to the early convo- 
cation of the Conference for the conclusion of one or more 
veterinary conventions; 

(/) To continue the work on the treatment of foreigners, 
unfair competition, Customs formalities and double taxation 

These questions form the principal basis of the studies 
now being pursued by the Economic Committee and the 
Secretariat. 

In its Final Act, the Conference recommended an im- 
partial study of methods of close collaboration between 
Europe and overseas countries. 


II. — Conferences and Conventions, 

In addition to the Commercial Conference of February- 
March 1930, three important Conferences studied the 
abolition of export and import prohibitions, the treat- 
ment of foreigners, and the unification of laws on bills of 
exchange. 

I. Third Conference on Import and Export Prohibitions 
and Restrictions {December 5th to solh, 192^). — The first 
Conference for the abolition of import and export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions met in November 1927 and adopted 
an international Convention abolishing, with certain 
exceptions, existing prohibitions and restrictions. The 
second Conference, which met in June 1928, determined 
the conditions for the coming into force of the Convention 
of November 1927. That instrument and the Supple- 
mentary Agreement of 1928, signed by twenty-nine States, 
had to be ratified by at least eighteen States before Sep- 
tember 30th, 1929, in order to come into force. By the 
date in question, only seventeen ratifications had been 
deposited, of which a certain number were dependent upon 
ratification by Poland and ratification by Czechoslovakia, 
which had not yet taken place. 

The States which had ratified the Convention accord- 
ingly decided to summon a third Conference, to which all 
signatories should be invited. This Conference met in 
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Paris from December 5th to 20tli, with M, Colijn, former 
Netherlands Prime Minister, in the chair. It was clear 
from the outset that numerous countric'S would refuse 
to commit themselves to the abolition of prohibitions so 
long as Poland and Czechoslovakia had not accepted the 
same obligation. Czechoslovakia exprcs.sed Jrer willing- 
ness to ratify the Convention, subject to ratification 
by Poland; but the Polish delegation was unable to fur- 
nish any assurance in this respect, its Government’s 
decision depending upon the result of negotiations then 
in progress between Poland and Germany. In these 
circumstances, a Protocol was adopted to tile effect that 
the Convention should be given legal eftect as from 
January 1st, 1931, by all signatories and should come into 
operation on July 1st, 1930. The protocol was signed 
by seventeen States, six of which (Great Britain, Japan, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, and the United States) 
bound themselves unconditionally until June 30th, 1931. 
On that date, and in June of the following years up to 
1934, these States will be entitled to denounce their obli- 
gations. 

On the other hand, it was stipulated that the eleven 
other States (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Roumania, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia) might consider themselves as relieved 
of their obligations unless the Polish and Czechoslovak rati- 
fications were received by May 31st, 1930. On the date 
in question, those countries had not deposited their rati- 
cation, and at their request the time-limit was prolonged 
until June 30th. Meanwhile, the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment voted the ratification of the Convention, subject 
to ratification by Poland. Since the ratification of the 
latter has not been deposited, the ratifications of the eleven 
States mentioned above, as well as that of Czechoslovakia, 
are no longer valid. Therefore, the only States bound 
by the Convention are the six which bound themselves 
unconditionally. The Eleventh Assembly recommended 
that the parties concerned should not abandon their 
decision to remove one of the principal obstacles to the 
free circulation of goods. 

2. Conference on Treatment of foreigners (November 5th 
to December 4th, 1929). — The first session of the Con- 
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fcrence on treatment of foreigners was held in Paris 
under the presidency of M. Albert Dcvcze, former Belgian 
Minister. Forty-seven countries were represented, includ- 
ing four non-member States — ^Brazil, Egypt, Mexico and 
Turkey. The United States and the tjnion of Soviet 
Socialist Republics sent observers. The draft Conven- 
tion before the Conference was an endeavour to apply 
the principle of the equitable treatment of commerce 
embodied in Article 23 of the Covenant, and the policy 
recommended by the Economic Conference of 1927, 
with a view to encourage international economic co-opera- 
tion by the free circulation of persons, capital and goods. 
The draft had been prepared by the Economic Committee 
on the recommendation of the Economic Conference, and 
had been submitted to all Governments for their observa- 
tions. Its object was to secure in all territories equit- 
able treatment on as liberal and suitable a basis as pos- 
sible for nationals (natural persons or legal entities) of 
the contracting parties. While avoiding the question 
of the admission of foreigners — always reserved in inter- 
national discussions — the provisions were drafted so as 
to secure for foreigners actually admitted equality on as 
broad a basis as possible with nationals of the countries 
of establishment as regards the exercise of professions, 
trades or industries, as well as property rights. The 
guarantees are of a civil, legal and fiscal character. 
Certain provisions aim at greater freedom of trade for 
nationals of contracting parties who, without settling in 
foreign territory, desire to carry on business or invest their 
capital in such territory. 

The draft Convention also handled a large number 
of other questions, such as safeguards for international 
trade, freedom of travel, sojourn and establishment, 
exercise of trade, industry and occupation; civil and legal 
guarantees, property rights, extraordinary charges, fiscal 
treatment and the regime of foreign companies. 

States with the most liberal legislation and practice 
as regards the treatment of foreigners wished to secure the 
adoption in the Convention of proposals which, if applied, 
would constitute an advance on the provisions generally 
inserted in bilateral treaties of establishment. The 
majority, however, for reasons of revenue, national defence. 
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security, or the protection of their labour market, seemed 
little disposed to accept provisions which would call for 
important changes in their legislation. 

After three weeks of discussion during which the draft 
Convention was profoundly modified, the delegations with 
liberal tendencies stated that they would be unable to 
sign an act which in their view would constitute, not the 
desired progress, but, on the contrary, a retrograde step 
as compared with the existing situation. The discussions, 
moreover, had shown that a more thorough examination 
of the many questions raised would have to be undertaken 
by certain Governments before there could be any hope 
of concluding an acceptable Convention. The Conference 
decided to adjourn and to resume its work at a second 
session after the Governments had carefully reviewed 
the discussions. The second session may possibly be 
summoned in the course of 1931. 

3. First Conference for the Unification of Laws on Bills 
of Exchange, Promissory Notes and Cheques, — The first 
international Conference for the unification of laws on 
bills of exchange, promissory notes and cheques met at 
Geneva from May I3tli to June 7th under the Presidency 
of M. Limburg, Netherlands. Thirty-three States sent 
representatives. The International Chamber of Commerce 
and the Rome International Institute for the Unification 
of Private Law were represented in an advisory capacity. 
The object of the Conference was to remedy difficulties 
caused in commercial transactions by the diversity of 
national laws on bills of exchange and cheques. 

Like most parts of commercial law, the law on bills 
of exchange is derived from commercial customs and from 
international usage. But in many countries, the customary 
rules regarding bills of exchange have been replaced 
by laws or regulations founded not only on the decisions 
of local courts, but also on theories put forward by legis- 
lators. This has resulted in the formation of two main 
types : the so-called Anglo-Saxon and the Continental 
system. The second system includes a number of national 
laws which differ considerably, not only in detail, but also 
as regards underlying principles. It is sufficient to mention 
the Latin and the Germanic system. 


FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
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The chief points in regard to which national laws 
differ arc the form of issue of bills of exchange, acceptance, 
endorsement, time of payment, payment, suspension of 
payment, regulations concerning stamp duties, etc. There 
are also considerable differences as regards cheques. 

Before the war, attempts were made to secure the 
partial or total unification of bills of exchange and cheque 
law by the International Institute of Private Law, the 
International Law Association, the Antwerp and Brussels 
Conferences of 1885 and 1888, and the Hague Conferences 
of 1910 and 1912. The 1912 Conference concluded a 
Convention by which twenty-seven States undertook 
to introduce uniform regulations on bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. Various circumstances prevented the 
Convention from being ratified. 

In 1920, the Brussels Financial Conference recommended 
that the enquiry should be resumed. The Economic 
Committee consulted four specialists on the question of 
unification and on the response that had been made 
throughout the world to the work done at The Plague. 
The principal conclusions reached by the experts were 
that it was not at present possible to secure general uni- 
formity of laws on bills of exchange, that Anglo-American 
law followed, and would continue to follow, its own lines, 
and that uniformity among tlie great majority of States 
with the Continental system, including Latin-American 
States, would have to suffice. 

From the replies received from various Governments, 
it was clear that an improvement was earnestly desired 
by the circles concerned, and the Economic Committee 
continued its study in the hope of the progressive assi- 
milation of the different national legislations rather than 
the general unification of all existing laws. It appointed 
a Committee of Experts with special knowledge of com- 
mercial transactions to, ascertain how far the differences 
between the various laws actually constituted a hindrance 
to trade. 

Subsequently, a further Committee, exclusively com- 
posed of jurists, was appointed to prepare articles embodying 
the solution^ recommended by the experts. This Com- 
mittee, hesitating to propose a uniform law which did not 
provide for the parliamentary prerogative of alteration by 
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amendraciat, confined itself to establishing a number of 
essential rules which States would undertake to embody 
in their respective laws by independent enactment. 

The Conference reached the conclusion that the 
majority of the delegates considered it possible to conclude 
conventions for the introduction of a uniform law on the 
subject. The general opinion was that the adoption of 
a Convention was a more radical method of achieving 
the unification of the Continental system than the adop- 
tion of fundamental principles for embodiment in national 
laws. The Conference accordingly undertook to trans- 
form into draft Conventions on bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes the draft regulations submitted by the 
experts, while avoiding any substantial alteration in the 
substance of the conclusions reached. 

Three Conventions were concluded : 

(1) A Convention whereby the parties undertake to intro- 
duce as it stands the uniform text known as the uniform law 
(chanees may be made in regard to points on which reservations 
have been deposited). 

(2) A fiscal Convention by which parties undertake not 
to subordinate the validity of obligations arising out of a bill 
of exchange or promissory nolo to the observance of the pro- 
visions concerning the same. 

(3) A Convention embodying provisions for the solution 
of certain conflicts on laws of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. 

The Conventions were signed by twenty-two States. 

Great Britain, moreover, signed the Convention on the 
stamp duties. 


III. — Economic Studies and Enquiries. 

I. The Economic Consultative Committee. — The Eco- 
nomic Consultative Committee did not meet during the 
year, its session bring adjourned until renewal 

of the term of office of its members, which should have 
taken place at the end of the first period of three years 
since their nomination, was also postponed until next 
year. In September 1930, the Council proceeded to the 
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reappointment of the Kconomic Committee, the term of 
office of the members of that body having expired. In 
making the new appointments, it endeavoured to secure 
some rotation in the rcprc.senlation of the various 
nationalities. 

During the three sessions which it held during the 
past year, the Economic Committee dealt first with the 
preparation of the Commercial Conference, and, secondly, 
with the execution of its decisions It appointed Rap- 
porteurs to study the various categories of non- tariff ques- 
tions figuring in the protocol of negotiations — namely : 

(i) Expression of specific duties as percentages of the 
value of goods, and the method of ascertaining value; 

(3) Creation of a permanent organ of conciliation and arbi- 
tration m commercial matters; 

(3) Customs formalities (Customs treatment of goods in 
transit, procedure for recourse, samples of no value, commer- 
cial travellers, advertising matter) ; 

(4) Application of specific tariffs (gross weight, net weight, 
tare, packing); 

(5) Most-favoured-nation clause and nationality of goods; 

(6) Marks of origin; 

(7) Export bounties and subsidies; 

(8) Calculation of a(L valorem duties; 

(9) Appellations of origin. 

2. First Meeting of Agricultural Experts. — From 
January 6th to 9th a delegation of the Economic Com- 
mittee consulted a group of agricultural experts on the 
agricultural crisis in general and the problem of cereals in 
particular. 

From the statements of the experts it appeared that 
during the past few years the output of cereals had so 
increased as to be considerably in excess of present require- 
ments. Emphasis was laid upon the fears expressed by 
certain countries that they might be driven to reduce 
their territory under cereds, or to institute protective 
measures, owing to the tendency in certain other countries 
to intensify production. 

The experts unanimously expressed the opinion that 
the various countries, acting independently or jointly 
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under Lhc League’s auspices, should apply, to a continually 
increasing extent, the principle of tlic solidarity of all 
economic factors and of the close relations between agri- 
culture, trade and industry. Agricultural prosperity, 
they stated, was the primary condition for the develop- 
ment of trade and industry, and the League’s economic 
work could only achieve effective results if it satisfied, in 
the first place, the needs of agriculture. 

For this purpose, the experts recommended a scries of 
studies and enquiries with a view to concerted action 
against the crisis. Certain problems they regarded as of 
exceptional and immediate importance, such as the lack 
of balance between production and consumption, parti- 
cularly serious in view of the fact that in certain parts of 
the world over-production seemed likely to increase, 
whilst m most European countries the market for agri- 
cultural produce was not sufficiently remunerative The 
consumer paid a price which was out of all proportion to 
the returns obtained by the producer. The experts 
concluded that a rational organisation of the agricultural 
market would be of the greatest value. They recommended 
a study of the methods employed and ,thc results obtained 
in various countries, more particularly by means of 
co-operative societies, 

They further expressed the opinion that an enquiry 
should be made into the possibility of organising agricul- 
tural credit on a national basis, and drew attention to the 
importance, with a view to the organisation of a healthy 
and remunerative market, of the prompt circulation of 
technical and economic information, and of the develop- 
ment of agricultural statistics. 

There was general agreement that the study of the 
main features of the crisis should be continued, the prin- 
cipal points upon which it should bear being the agri- 
cultural situation, account being taken of the consider- 
able changes in production since the pre-war period; the 
importance of the causes of the crisis; the indication of 
branches in which the crisis is more acutely felt, account 
being taken of the influence of the general economic 
situation; State and private measures to combat the crisis; 
prospects of international co-operation. 
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3. Customs Nomenclature. — The Sub-Committee of 
Experts on Customs Nomenclature held three meetings 
during the year. It was unable to finish its work before 
the Eleventh Assembly as had been hoped, but it none 
the less made remarkable progress. Of the twenty- 
one sections of wares included in the nomenclature, four- 
teen have now been terminated, of which some are 
extremely important (chemical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, textiles, models, machinery). The Committee 
has accordingly completed two-thirds of its task, and it 
may be hoped that, despite numerous difficulties in the 
way of a prompt solution — in particular the necessity of 
agreement between Customs Administrations and business 
circles of all countries — it will soon be able to finish its 
work. 

The final form of the nomenclature is a table classifying 
in scientific and rational order, in chapters and articles, the 
immense variety of products circulating in international 
trade. A commentary is attached, explaining the succes- 
sive chapters aiid giving some account of the considerations 
by which the Sub-Committee was guided in making its 
classification. 

The table and commentary will be forwarded to all 
countries. Certain countries have decided, when revising 
their tariffs, to adopt at least the finished sections of the 
unified nomenclature. This has already been done by the 
Egyptian Government. Sweden has also based her tariff 
on the draft provided by the Sub-Committee, and Poland 
seems likely to follow this example. Other countries 
are awaiting the termination of the nomenclature to make 
jt the basis of their tariffs. 

4. International Protection of Marine Fauna. — In 
1927, the Assembly invited the Economic Committee to 
consider tow hat extent it would be possible to take inter- 
national measures for the protection of marine fauna. 
As a result of the enquiry undertaken by the Economic 
Committee, it appeared that such international measures 
as mi^ht possibly be contemplated could only apply to 
whales. This question was referred to a Committee of 
Experts, which met in Berlin from April 3rd to 5th, 1930. 
The experts unanimously agreed that the whaling industry 
could be benefited by an international Convention, and 
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after discussing what provisions might figure in an agree- 
ment of this kind, prepared a draft which is at present 
before Governments. Once in possession of their replies, 
the Economic Committee will decide whether it is necess- 
ary to summon an international conference, or whether 
it may suffice to open at an Assembly a protocol for the 
signature of the States concerned. 

5. Industrial Economic Agreements. — The Economic 
Committee continued its enquiries regarding international 
economic agreements. It asked the legal experts, which 
it had appointed to study the legislative aspect of the 
problem, to complete the material already collected on the 
legislation of eleven countries by a short account of the 
way in which these laws operated in practice. 

It also considered the economic effects of industrial 
and commercial agreements on the efficiency of the indus- 
try concerned, and national or international economy 
in general. In this connection, it sought the opinion of 
economists and also of technicians with practical ex- 
perience in negotiating and working inteimational agree- 
ments. 

6. Smuggling. — The Economic Committee noted 
replies from twenty-seven Governments on the desirability 
of studying the question of smuggling. From these replies, 
it appears that only a few States would be prepared to 
consider the possibility of an international convention 
by which parties would assume obligations such as the 
mutual provision of information and judicial assistance 
in regard to smuggling. Even these States do not seem 
to regard the question as very urgent or of capital impor- 
tance. On the other hand, most of them indicate a pre- 
ference for bilateral agreements, and, in these circum- 
stances, the Committee considered that it could not usefully 
enter upon a detailed study of the question of smuggling 
in general. 

To the special question of alcohol smuggling, several 
States, including the coastal States of the Baltic Sea, 
attach considerable importance. The Economic Coni- 
mittee decided to. draw the Council’s attention to this 
fact, and recommended that the attention of States Mem 
bers should be drawn to the circumstance that it was 
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highly important that the authorities, competent to issue 
documents of nationality, should satisfy themselves that 
the conditions required by their national laws were ful- 
filled 


IV. — Financial Work. 

The year 1930 was marked for the Financial Committee 
by the successful termination of the major part of the more 
important work undertaken during the preceding year, 
and by the first meetings of various recently created 
organisations. 

I. IVork of the Financial Committee. — The economic 
and financial reconstruction of States of Central and 
Eastern Europe, to which the Financial Committee had 
devoted itself during several years, is nearing its close. Of 
the five principal items on its programme at the beginning 
of the year the settlement of Greek refugees, the financial 
reconstruction of Greece, the settlement of Bulgarian 
refugees, the financial reconstruction of Bulgaria, the cur- 
rency and banking reform in Estonia — the only ones that 
remain are those relating to Greek and Bulgarian refugees 
and the financial reconstruction of Bulgaria. 


(a) The Committee’s Work in Greece. 

Settlement of Greek Refugees. — The final winding 
up of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission has been 
fixed for December 31st, 1930. At the September session 
of the Financial Committee the Commission submitted 
its final report, which makes it possible to form a judg- 
ment on the whole of the work accomplished during the 
past seven years. 

The essential feature of the colonisation of Greece by 
refugees was the .substitution of intensive cultivation for 
extensive cultivation. This has resulted in the abolition 
of fallow land and the introduction of leguminous and 
forage plants, of early cereal crops giving large returns; 
the development of vine, tobacco and olive growing. 
From 1923 to 1928 the cultivated area increased by 35 per 



cunt; this led to the reduction of nomad stock-breeding 
by half, compensated by the progress of domestic stock- 
breeding. The Commission was obliged to proceed to 
the re-education of the refugees, amongst whom even the 
professional farmers were ill prepared for this new system 
of intensive cultivation rendered necessary by the small- 
ness of the holdings. 

Public health work was also an important feature. 
During the first two years, the death rate caused by pri- 
vations and sickness was very high. Three deaths were 
reckoned for every birth, and some colonies lost one- 
fifth of their inhabitants. In June 1925, fifty rural dis- 
pensaries began to operate under the auspices of the 
Refugee Settlement Commission. Situated in the most 
unhealthy areas of Macedonia and Thrace, their chief 
service was the organisation of the anti-malaria campaign, 
more than half the cases (about 500,000) which they 
had to ti-eat being due to-malaria. Since 1929, these 
dispensaries have been handed over to the Health Ministry. 

Similarly, the guaidianship exercised by the Commis- 
sion over the refugee colonics will not cease, but will 
pass to the State which, for some time past, has begun to 
apply a comprehensive agricultural programme. 

Most of the arrangements for the transfer, which figured 
in a Convention concluded by the Greek Government and 
the Refugee Settlement Commission on January 34th, 
1930, have already been made; the other measures should 
be taken before December 31st, 1930. The Convention 
provides that all the real and personal property of the 
Refugee Settlement Commission shall be transferred to the 
Greek Government, the latter making an annual payment 
of £60,000 to the International Financial Commission for 
the extraordinary amortisation of the refugee loan of 1924, 
A further provision concerns a first charge in favour of the 
International Financial Commission on all immovable 
property ceded by the Refugee Commission to the State, 
until the loan is entirely repaid. The Convention also 
provides that, after the winding up of the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, the collection of debts due by refugees 
shall be proceeded to by the Agricultural Bank and the 
National Bank for agricultural refugees, and by the Natio- 
nal Bank for urban refugees. 
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The Greek Government expressed its gratitude to the 
League for the valuable assistance it had lent Greece by 
finding a home and ensuring a normal existence for more 
than a million refugees. 

Financial Reconstruction of Greece. ■ — The financial 
reconstruction of Greece under the auspices of the League 
has been a remarkably successful achievement. The 
Greek budget has been balanced for three years and nume- 
rous important reforms have been carried out in the finan- 
cial administration. 

The final report of the Finance Minister on the financial 
situation in Greece was submitted at the September ses- 
sion of the Financial Committee, which congratulated the 
Greek Government on the results obtained. 


(b) The Committee's Work in Bulgaria. 

Settlement of Bulgarian Refugees. — The Bulgarian 
refugee settlement work is also about to enter upon its 
final stage. It is expected that it will be completed 
towards the middle of 1931. 

In his report to the Council, the League Commissioner 
described the progress made in the execution of the settle- 
ment scheme (distribution of seed, live-stock, agricultural 
implements; housing, land survey, means of communi- 
c^on, drainage, etc.). He also devoted some space to 
the organisation of the anti-malaria service. This ser- 
vice has up to now been financed from the refugee loan. 
In 1931, it will be taken over by the Bulgarian adminis- 
tration. The prosperity of the refugee colonies in the 
Department of Bourgas is dependent upon their efficacious 
protection against malaria; Professor Swellengrebel, who 
was responsible for suggestions in regard to the original 
anti-malaria organisation, recently visited Bulgaria and 
made a report to the ITealth Committee on the situation. 

Financial Reconstruction of Bulgaria. — Like other 
countries, Bulgaria is suffering from a serious economic 
crisis. The budget situation is, nevertheless, sound and, 
although revenues have to some extent decreased, , the 
Government has remained in control of the situation, 
thanks to an energetic cutting down of expenditure. The 
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Bulgarian Goverpmunt sought the League’s assistance 
in the reform of its system of co-operatives, which forms 
the basis of the agricultural organisation of Bulgaria. 
On the advice of the Financial Committee, the Council 
decided to send to Bulgaria two experts on co-operative 
questions and appointed on September 24th M. Treybal 
(Czechoslovak), Director of the Co-operative Union at 
Uzhorod, and M. Gebhard (Finnish), President of the 
Central Bank of Co-operative Credit Societies. The 
findings of the experts may, it is thought, prove of value 
to the Financial Committee itself in connection with the 
general question of agricultural credits referred to it Cy 
the Conference on Concerted Economic Action. 


(c) Currency and Banking Reform in Estonia. 

The problem of financial reform in Estonia is essen- 
tially different from that of Greece, since it arises rather 
from currency and banking than from budgetary diffi- 
culties. A period of three years, during which an adviser 
appointed by the Council was attached to the Central 
Bank, has now come to an end, and the reform has been 
successfully completed. 

(d) Termination of the Hungarian Committee of Control. 

In 1923, when the League scheme for the financial 
reconstruction of Hungary was launched, a Committee 
of Control was set up to ensure the protection of the 
interests of States having reparation claims against Hun- 
gary. The Agreements signed in Paris on April 28th, 
1930, following the Hague Conference, which settled the 
question of Hungarian reparations and other relevant 
problems, provided for the termination of the Committee 
of Control, subject to the approval of the Council. The 
Financial Committee expressed the opinion that, from the 
point of view of the League’s responsibility for the recon- 
struction scheme, there was no objection to the termina- 
tion of the Committee of Control. The Council, accord- 
ingly, approved this measure on May 15 th, 1930. 

Under the same Agreements, an agrarian fund was 
created for the liquidation of certain questions pending 
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between Hungary and Roumania, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. It was provided that three of the members 
of the Managing Committee of this fund might be appoint- 
ed by the Financial Committee subject to the consent 
of France, Great Britain and Italy. The Council authorised 
the Financial Committee to proceed to this appointment, 
as requested by the three Governments concerned. It 
was understood that neither the Council nor the Financial 
Committee should take any responsibility for the admi- 
nistration or working of the fund, the mandate of the 
Financial Committee being confined to the nomination of 
the three members. 


(c) Miscellaneous Questions. 

The Financial Committee took an active part in the 
preparation of the Convention for Financial Assistance, 
which is dealt with in a previous chapter. It also dealt 
with various questions relating to Grcco-Bulgarian emigra- 
tion and the Danzig Municipal Loans. 

It pursued its investigations with regard to the forgery 
of documents of value and decided, before giving its final 
opinion on the advisability of a convention on the subject, 
to ask the Council to include the question in the agenda 
of a Conference of representatives of central police offices. 
By the 1939 Convention on Counterfeiting Currency it 
was contemplated that a first Conference of this kind 
should take place early in 1931, twenty-one signatories 
of the Convention having already set up central police 
offices. This Conference, which is to meet at regular 
intervals, is called upon to ensure the improvement and 
development of international co-operation in the preven- 
tion and suppression of counterfeiting currency. 

2. Future Work of the Financial Committee. — The 
successful completion of its work of financial recons- 
truction led the Financial Committee to submit to the 
Council a statement setting forth its ideas as regards its 
future work and the principles by which it proposed to be 
guided. The work of financial reconstruction is now so 
nearly completed that the Committee feels obliged to 
adapt its work to new requirements. 
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The Committee intends, as in the past, to watch general 
financial developments and, from time to time, to take the 
initiative of making proposals to the Council for the study 
of any general question that seems of special nnportance. 
It has already studied such general problems as the pre- 
vention of counterfeiting^ currpey, double taxation and 
tax evasion, fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold. 
Other studies about to be initiated at the request of the 
last Assembly arc the enquiry into the world econoijiic 
crisis and the recurrence of periods of prosperity and de- 
pression (proposal of the Indian delegation) and a general 
study of the problem of agricultural credits, which has a 
special interest for the Danubian cereal producing States. 

Similarly, the Financial Committee will continue to 
advise Governments on problems whose solution will 
not demand the flotation of special loans such as treas- 
ury, budget or taxation systems, currency and central 
bank systems, the organisation of credit, general financial 
conditions, etc. 

There remain the exceptional cases in which the Com- 
mittee might be called upon to deal with questions of 
financial reconstruction combined with the issue of a loan, 
and even to consider loans for the economic development 
of a country when they present special international inte- 
rest or advantages. 

The Financial Committee may also lend its assistance 
to Governments in the form of conciliation and arbitration 
for disputes of a financial character, in particular those 
concerning loan contracts. 

As in the past, the Committee will continue to advise 
the Council on all financial questions arising in the course 
of the Council’s current political and administrative work. 

3. Work of Recently Created Technical Organisations. 
— The initial reports of two recently created bodies, the 
Gold Delegation and the Fiscal Committee, were submitted 
to the Financial Committee during the past year. 

(a) The Gold Delegation. — The Gold Delegation of 
the Financial Committee, appointed in 1929, was instructed 
by the Council to study the causes of the fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of gold and their effects on general 
economic life. This body held its second session in June 
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1930, when it studied the current and prospective supply 
of, and demand for, gold, with special reference to the 
possible lack at no very distant date of adequate supplies 
of this metal resulting from a probable decrease in produc- 
tion during the next ten years. In view of the importance 
of the statistical data studied and the urgent necessity 
of bringing to the knowledge of public opinion in the 
various countries, the Delegation decided to prepare an 
interim report on the subject and asked the Council to 
give instructions to have it published. 

Although the results of its enquiry arc still fragmentary 
and the essential problem of the effect of the fluctuation 
of prices on general prosperity has not yet been broached 
and the question of remedies has only been superficially 
dealt with, the Financial Committee considered that the 
statistical information contained in the report was of such 
importance that immediate publication was necessary. 
The report has accordingly been forwarded to all Members 
of the League and their attention has been called to the 
questions dealt with. 

(b) The Fiscal Committee. — The Fiscal Committee, 
appointed by the Council in March 1929 on the recommen- 
dation of the Conference of Government Experts on Double 
Taxation, held its first two sessions during the past year, 
from October 17th to 26th, 1929 and from May 22nd to 
31st, 1930. 

The Committee considered various recent Conventions 
concluded by the different countries after the Conference 
on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion of 1928. It noted 
certain internal legislative measures contemplated in 
Great Britain and the United States, tending to reduce 
cases of double taxation in these countries. 

The Committee then broached various questions left 
open by the General Committee of the Government Experts. 
It thoroughly discussed and finally adopted a definition 
of the term “ autonomous agent ’’ in relation to the expres- 
sion " permanent establishment ” (as regards the taxation 
of the profits of undertakings operating in several coun- 
tries). It adopted in first reading, after an enquiry in 
various countries, the principles which it considered should 
govern the taxation of authors’ rights and inventors’ 
patents. It also took decisions in first reading with 
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1‘cgard to the question of reciprocity and the most-favoured- 
nation clause in taxation matters. 

The Fiscal Committee proceeded to a detailed enquiry 
in some twenty countries regarding rules for the apportion- 
ment of the profits or of the capital of under takings opera- 
ting in several countries, as well as measures for the pre- 
vention of double taxation of international trusts and 
holding companies. From the information collected, it 
appeared that supplementary details were indispensable, 
and that the whole of the material must be studied by a 
small Committee of Experts. This study will be financed 
by a gift of $90,000 offered by the Rockefeller Foundation 
on the proposal of Professor Adams, the American mem- 
ber of the Committee. An exhaustive enquiry has already 
been undertaken in a few countries (France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Spain, the United States) under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carroll, who will submit his first findings at 
the next session of the Committee. 

The Committee considered the possibility of concluding 
multilateral conventions for the prevention of double 
taxation in regard to certain points on which it would 
seem that numerous States might easily reach agreement. 
These points are ; revenues from old-age annuities, royal- 
ties and authors’ rights, interest on debts, wages of fron- 
tier workers and salaries of civil servants abroad. A 
Committee was appointed to study the question. 

The problem of the taxation of foreign motor vehicles 
and that of the Customs and fiscal charges applicable to 
newspapers were referred to Sub-Committees working 
jointly with other organisations. 

To complete the material of the Committee and to 
increase the interest which various countries may take 
in its work, the Council appointed several corresponding 
members. A certain number of these members have 
already been invited to work on Sub-Committees and thus 
to participate more closely in the work of the Committee. 

4. Debates of the Eleventh Assembly. — The Eleventh As- 
sembly and, more particularly, its Second'Committee, dwelt 
on the general economic depression which began during 
the past year. On the proposal of the Indian delegation, 
the Assembly instructed the Economic and Financial 
Organisation to study the course and phases of the 
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depression, the circumstances which have led to it and its 
characteristic features. For this purpose, it decided that 
the Organisation should make use of the material collected 
by national organisations and should examine, with the 
aid of such organisations, means of co-ordinating the work 
now being conducted on the problem of the recurrence 
of periods of economic depression. 

It was but natural that the Assembly should emphasise 
the importance of the negotiations contemplated in the 
Convention of March 24th, 1930. Various suggestions 
were made in the course of the debate. The British dele- 
gation proposed that the first effort should come fronti 
countries with a protective tariff and should bear upon 
the reduction of duties on textiles and on machinery. The 
Netherlands delegation proposed that negotiations should 
be opened between the free-trade and protectionist countries 
to induce the latter to lower their tariffs on wares of special 
importance -for the export trade of free-trade countries 
which, in turn, would undertake to maintain their tariffs 
at their present reduced rate. 

The cereal- producing countries of Eastern Europe 
described the extremely difficult situation of their agri- 
cultural circles. The increased output of cereals in overseas 
countries has resulted in such a fall in world prices 
that the Danubian peasants no longer receive adequate 
returns and most of them are reduced to extreme poverty. 
These States accordingly urged that the European States 
importing cereals should grant them preferential treat- 
ment, which would enable them to sell their cereals at a 
more remunerative rate, and would thus increase the 
purchasing power of their agriculturists, which is at pre- 
.sent greatly reduced. This would lead to an increase of 
the exports of the industrial countries, which would com- 
pensate their sacrifice. 

Several countries of Northern Europe drew attention 
to derogations from the normal operation of the most- 
favoured-nation claus6 such as the Customs quotas and 
anti-dumping duties. They urged that the term “ similar 
products ” should, be defined. It was decided that the 
Economic Committee, which has prepared a general doc- 
trine of the most-favoured-nation clause, should also 
study these special cases. 



CHAPTER V 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


I. Tramport of Newepaper«. — 11. Road Traffic. — HI. Air Transport 
Co-operation. — IV. Inland Navigation. — V. Maritime Navigation. — 
VI. Railway Transport. — VII. Calendar Reform. — VIII. Jurisdiction of 
the European Commission of the Danube. — IX. Other Questions, 


The Organisation for Communications and Transit 
made substantial progress in its enquiries concerning the 
transport of newspapers and periodicals; the unification 
of transport statistics; air transport co-operation, buoyage 
and lighting of coasts; the unification of river law; motor 
transport; calendar reform, etc. 


I. — Transport of Newspapers. 

A European Conference for the transport of newspapers 
and periodicals was held at Geneva from November 25th 
to November 29th, 1929. Representatives were sent by 
nineteen countries (Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia). There were further present, in an 
advisory capacity, representatives of the Saar Governing 
Commission, the International Air Traffic Association, the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, the 
Central OflB.ee for International Rail Transport, the Inter- 
national Railway Union, the International Sleeping-Car 
Company, the British Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, the National Federation of French Newspapers, the 
Swiss Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the publishing 
firm of Georg Stilke, and the Messageries Hacheiie, 


FROM yCAR TO YLAK 





The object of this Conference, at which Lord Burnham 
presided, was to secure the practical application of the 
resolutions of the Press Experts’ Conference of 1927 
concerning newspaper transport. The Conference empha- 
sised the importance of encouraging and facilitating the 
international circulation of newspapers, and, in its Final 
Act, recommended measures to secure speedier transport, 
the abolition of intermediate agents in the course of trans- 
port and the simplification of formalities of all kinds. 

The provisions of the Final Act include the following 
main points 

1. International Transport of Daily Newspapers. — The 
transport system for daily newspapers in international 
traffic should, the Conference considered, be based on the 
International Railway Transport Convention. In practice, 
however, newspapers should be earned in the same way 
as passengers’ luggage, i.e., as far as possible by through 
trains and trains de luxe, including the International Sleep- 
ing-Car Company’s trains. 

As regards traffic with countries which are not parties to 
the Berne Convention, m particular Great Britain, the 
Conference noted statements by the representative of the 
British railways and the icprcscntative of the Interna- 
tional Railway Union, according to which similar or iden- 
tical results could be obtained in traffic between London 
and most of the European capitals. In the case of coun- 
tries in which the post office had the monopoly of news- 
paper transport, the Conference considered it desirable 
that the post office, in lieu of the national railways, should 
contract agreements with the raih^ay administrations 
of other countries. 

2. Rates. — The Conference considered that it was 
not at present possible to contemplate the introduction 
of a uniform rate for the transport of newspapers in through 
international traffic. It nevertheless called the attention 
of Governments and the administrations concerned to the 
desirability of reducing these rates to, and maintaining 
them at, the lowest possible level. 

3. Customs and Police Formalities. • — The system 
contemplated for the transport of newspapers requires 
that newspaper parcels must be dealt with by the Cus- 
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toms autl^orilios aL frnntieis and by inland Customs 
officers in such a manner as to cause no delay in transport 
or delivery. The Conference noted that these conditions 
could easily be fulfilled; newspaper parcels would be 
examined in the same way as luggage, and police formali- 
ties could be carried out siinultaneou.sly with Customs 
operations without additional delay. 

4. Custom’! and Fiscal Charges apjylicable to News- 
papers. — The Conference was of opinion that the Customs 
formalities might be still further simplified if the various 
duties on newspapers were abolished, and requested the 
Council to ask the competent League organisations to 
consider the possibility of the abolition of all or part of 
these duties. 

5. Dropping Newspaper Parcels from Aircraft in Flight. 
— The Conference recommended that, whenever technical 
conditions permitted and suitable Customs or police super- 
vision could be piovided, Governments should allow news- 
paper parcels to be dropped from aircraft in flight. 

6 Combined Rad and Air Transport. — The Con- 
ference noted the efforts made to create a single document 
for combined rail and air transport. 

7. Periodicals. — Although considering the question 
of newspaper transport as more important and urgent, 
the Conference, nevertheless, expressed the opinion that 
similar measures might be applied to periodicals. 

8 . Postal Questions relating to Newspapers and Perio- 
dicals. • — In view of the great importance of the inter- 
national postal agreement regarding subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals, and of the optional provi- 
sions of the Stockholm Convention for a 50 pei cent 
reduction on the ordinary rate for printed matter, the 
Conference requested European Governments, which had 
not yet been able to accede to this agreement or to apply 
these provisions, to give favourable consideration to the 
possibility of so doing. It also considered it desirable that 
the right given to Governments of accepting postal sub- 
scriptions to newspapers for less than three months should 
be made use of as far as possible. 

The Council noted these recommendations at its 
session of January 1930, and expressed the hope that they 
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would be speedily carried into effect, since they had secured' 
the approval of the representatives of Governments and 
Administrations. 

The competent committee of the International Railway 
Union has since drawn up, in agreement with the postal 
administrations, regulations for the application of the 
recommendations with regard to the transport of news- 
papers by rail or by post in countries with a postal 
monopoly. 

The Transit Committee has made the necessary arran- 
gements for executing the resolutions of the Conference. 


II. — Road Traffic. 

The Road Traffic Committee studied the questions 
of the taxation of foreign motor-cars, road signalling, 
international commercial transport and triptychs. 

I. Taxation of Foreign Motor-cars. — The Committee 
considered the draft international Convention for the 
exemption of foreign cars from taxation, devoting special 
attention to the documents with which vehicles must 
be provided to enable the fiscal authorities to exercise the 
necessary control and to guarantee them against fraud. 
The Committee expressed itself in favour of an interna- 
tional fiscal permit to be issued by the competent authori- 
ties of the country in which the motor vehicle is registered. 

3. Road Signalling. — After examining the observations 
submitted by certain organisations, the Committee arrived 
at the conclusion that it was impossible to achieve the 
desired unification of signais by means of a mere recom- 
mendation. If, therefore, uniformity were not to be 
rendered impossible by the definite establishment of S'ignals 
which were becoming more and more diverse, the Com- 
mittee considered it indispensable to take, at the earliest 
possible date, final decisions which would be accepted as 
international obligations by Governments. 

3. International Commercial Transport. — The Com- 
mittee drew up a draft Convention establishing an inter- 
national regime for commercial motor transport. By it, 
the contracting parties would accord freedom of circula- 
tion in their territory to commercial motor vehicles 



registered in the territory of a contraeting party. Such 
vehicles would be authorised to transport passengers 
and goods. Public transportation services might, how- 
ever, in accordance with national laws, be subject to 
concession. 

4. Triptychs, — The Committee drew up regulations 
concerning triptychs by which such documents can be 
issued only to owners of cars having their legal, business 
or de facto residence in the territory into which the car 
is temporarily imported. 

5. European Road Traffic Conference. — On the basis 
of this work, the Council summoned a European Road 
Traffic Conference to meet on March t6th 1931. This 
Conference will be called upon to conclude international 
agreements on the regulation of commercial motor trans- 
port, the unification of road signalling, and the taxation 
of foreign motor vehicles. It will also examine the possi- 
bility of an agreement between Customs authorities to 
facilitate the cancellation of undischarged or lost triptychs. 

On this occasion, the Council Rapporteur of the subject, 
M. Zaleski (Poland), emphasised the importance which the 
Council attached to the question of the international 
regulation of commercial motor transport, recalling that the 
League had already furthered the adoption of interna- 
tional regulations for the development of other means 
of transport by conventions on the regime of navigable 
waterways of international concern, the regime of 
maritime ports, etc. 

No general international agreement had, however, yet 
been concluded applying the principles of freedom of 
communications and transit embodied in the Covenant 
to commercial motor transport, the economic importance 
of which was continually growing. 

III. — Air Transport Co-operation. 

The question of the more rational organisation of air 
transport co-operation was carefully investigated by the 
Transit Organisation. In 1927, the Assembly adopted 
a resolution on economic co-operation in questions of air 
traffic. The action to be taken on this resolution was 
referred to a special committee which met for the first 
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time ill July 1930 at Geneva, and con.sicicrcd memoranda 
submitted by experts on the econumic, administrative 
and legal aspects of international air traliic 

This first session was mainly devoted to piepaiing a 
definite programme of study in older to reach the greatest 
possible number of practical conclusions at a later session. 
The Committee began by recording its view that the pre- 
sent situation of civil aviation, despite the progress achieved, 
was not as satisfactory as the state of technical develop- 
ment should permit, and that it was only by means of 
increasingly close international co-operation that the 
situation could be improved. ’ 

The programme established by the Committee includes 
the following points : co-ordination of the work of air 
transport organisation.?; conditions ,for the admission of 
foreign international transport undertakings; develop- 
ment of international co-operation in the running of air 
lines; a study of a special statute for certain international 
air communications of general importance; a study of 
certain legal and administrative questions afiecting the 
development of international co-operation in air traffic 
(registration of aircraft, social insurance of the staff 
employed by air companies, air insurance, simplification 
of Customs formalities, special police regulations for 
super- maritime air traffic, and assistance in ease of acci- 
dents), the practical improvement of the w'orking condi- 
tions of air lines (an extended and systematic use of com- 
bined transport, the establishment of a main network of 


* The session tvas attended by M. de Brouck^rc (Belgian) (Chairman): 
M. Fisch ^eman), of the German Tianspoit Ministry ; M. Kmile Allard 
^elgian). Director of the Belgian Technical Aeronautical Service; JI. Ricardo 
Ruiz Ferry (^anish), Vice-Chairman rf the International Air Federation; 
M. Chaumk, Director in the French Air Ministry; ihe late Sir W. Sefton 
Brancker, Air Vice-Maishal, Director of Civil Aviation of Great Britain; 
M. Molfese, Chief of the Italian Civil Aviation; General Kaba, Head of the 
Japanese Military Delegation to the League of Nations; M. Iwai, Secretary 
of the Japanese Tranmort Ministry; M. de Veer, Director of the Netherlands 
Air Service; Colonel lanusz de Beaurain, Chief of the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Study of the Poush General Stall; Lt. Co . Filipowicz, Chief of the Civil 
Aeronautics Section of the Folish Ministrv of Communications; M. Tord 
Knutson Angstrom, Member of the Swedish Board of Aeronautics ; Colonel 
Isler, Director of the Swiss Air Office; M. E. Pittord, barrister; M. Tadya 
SDndermwcr,engmeer,Director-Generalof the Yugoslav Air Company Mcrefaf. 

Mr. J. J. Ide, Technical Assistant in Europe of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics of the United States, being unable to travel to 
Europe, the American Vice-Consul, Mr. J. W. Riddlehcrger, attended the 
meetings as an observer. 
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permanent air routes with all the technical questions 
involved). 

The Committee expressed itself m favour of the uni- 
fication of public international law m connection with air 
traffic, but pending tiic negotiations entered into on the 
subject, it preferred to refrain from any action in this 
connection. It expressed the desire that Governments 
should invite the international organisations concerned 
to find means of alfording greater freedom to regular inter- 
national transport by air; that Goveinments should exa- 
mine in the most liberal spirit requests for an authorisation 
to fly over their territories; that the present “pool” sys- 
tem of air co-operation should be extended and improved 
by bilateral or multilateral agreements for eliminating 
unnecessary competition and increasing the economic 
efficiency of international air traffic. 

Considering that in the future certain international air 
communications would be of general importance, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the League should draw tlie 
attention of Governments to those circumstances which 
might justify the study of a special statute. 

A special sub-committee was appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Committee to study the question of the creation 
and operation of a main nctwwk of permanent air routes 
and postal air Transport This sub-committee will meet 
next June. 

IV. — Inland Navigation. 

In pursuance of the work of the Transit Organisation 
for the unification of river law, the Council summoned a 
Conference to meet at Geneva in November 1930 to study 
this question. The agenda included the codification of 
certain questions of river law applicable to navigation 
on the principal navigable waterways of Continental 
Europe. The States invited were those which had already 
taken part in the European Conference of 1925 for the 
unification of the tonnage measurement of inland navi- 
gation vessels. The questions dealt with in the draft 
Conventions concerned the nationality' of inland navigation 
vessels, registration, liens, mortgages, and the results of 
collisions. ^ 


> Three convention were concIuJed: 
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V. — Maritime Navigation, 

1. Unification of Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts. — 
As the Transit Organisation had finished its preparatory 
work on buoyage and lighting of coasts, the Council sum- 
moned a Conference on unification of buoyage and lighting 
of coasts to meet at Lisbon on October 6th, 1930, at the 
invitation of the Portuguese Government. The prepara- 
tion of this Conference took place with the assistance of 
experts from most of the countries concerned, and included 
technical studies in the Mediterranean, in the Baltic, in 
the United States, and in Canada. All maritime States 
were invited. ^ 

2. T onnage Measurement. — The Transit Organisation 
also continued its work with a view to the unification of 
maritime tonnage measurements. It endeavoured to 
draw up international regulations which will probably 
be terminated in the course of 1931. 

VI. — Railway Transport. 

A certain number of applications based on Article 304 
of the Treaty of Trianon and Article 320 of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain were received from railway companies 
situated in the territories of the States succeeding to 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. These companies asked 
for the arbitration of disputes which had arisen between 
them and the Governments concerned. In each case, the 
Council decided to appoint arbitrators, if it were not pos- 
sible to secure friendly agreement between the parties. 

At the request of the Third General Transit Conference 
(1927}, the Transit Organisation studied measures to be 
taken in the case of serious events of a general character 
affecting means of communication. It prepared- a draft 
recommendation and additional protocol to the Con- 
vention on the International Regime of Railways. These 
two drafts provide for mutual assistance between States, 
with a view to facilitating the resumption of interna- 
tional transport at the earliest possible moment. The 

* The Conference concluded an Agreement on Mantime signals, - an 
Agrceraent on Lightships and made recommendations concerning lighthouses 
und wireless lighthouses. The work on buoyage was adjourned. 
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texts will be considered by the Fourth General Transit 
Conference in 1931. 


VII. — Calendar Reform. 

The question of calendar reform figures on the agenda 
of the next General Transit Conference, which will be 
held on October 26 th, 1931. The Conference will consider 
the results of the enquiry on this question on the basis 
of a summary of reports from national committees, and 
also the economic and social aspects of the problems of 
the stabilisation of movable feasts and the simplification 
of the Gregorian calendar. 

Questions of an exclusively religious order will be left 
to the subsequent decision of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
who will be invited to send observers. The Conference 
will be called upon to note and co-ordinate the views of 
the lay circles of the different countries. 

VIII. — Jurisdiction of the European Commission 
OF THE Danube. 

In March 1 929, the Council took note of the agreement 
reached between the powers represented on the European 
Commission of the Danube (France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Roumania) with regard to certain difficulties as to its 
jurisdiction. On January i6th, 1930, it decided to forward 
the text of this agreement to the other Powers, parties to 
the Convention, establishing the final Statute of the Danube 
(Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia). It instructed the Secre- 
tary-General to invite these powers to appoint repre- 
sentatives to sign at the seat of the League a declaration 
confirming their consent, in order that the measures con- 
templated by the Powers represented on the European 
Commission might be put into practice as soon as possible. 

IX. — Other Questions. 

The Transit Organisation studied, in co-operation with 
other League organisations, various questions of which 
certain aspects come within its jurisdiction. It consi- 
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clered the question of communications between Lithuania 
and Poland raised by the Council during its examination 
of the relations between these two countries. At the 
request of the Economic Committee, it considered the ques- 
tion of alcohol-smuggling on the basis of a proposal sub- 
mitted by Finland. Other questions studied were the 
interpretation of the Telegraphic Convention of St. Peters- 
burg from the point of view of the exchange of facsimiles 
of telegrams sent in connection with the smuggling ot 
opium and drugs, questions concerning the railway system 
of Danzig, communications affecting the League in times 
of emergency, and in particular the question of the esta- 
blishment of a League wireless station, and of an aerodrome 
near the seat of the League. 

Certain questions were referred to the Transit Com- 
mittee by the Conference for concerted economic action. 
Enquiries are being conducted concerning : 

1. The transport of agricultural produce and the tariffs 
applied to such transport with a view to securing as far 
as possible practical agreements ensuring freedom of tran- 
sit and facilitating the transport of agricultural produce 
(in co-operation with the Economic and Financial Orga- 
nisation). 

2. The possibility of rationalisation as regards trans- 
ports; 

3. The possibility of extending international relations 
concerning transport and the adaptation of railway tariffs; 

4. Reorganisation of tariffs. 

Finally, the Transit Committee prepared the Fourth 
General Transit Conference which will meet at Geneva 
in October 1931. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HEALTH ORGANISATION 


I, Co-operation of the Health Organisation with Various Covemments : (1) Co- 
operation with the Chinese Government ; (2) Co-operation with the Bolivian 
Government ; (3) Co-operation with the Greek Government ; (4) Co-operation 
with the Bulgarian Government ; (5) Co-operation with Latin America. — 
II. Special Enquiries regarding Infant Mortality, Malaria and the Standardisa- 
tion of Sera. — III. Epidemiological Intelligence. — IV. Interchange of 
Sanitary Staff. — V. Conferences of Directors of Schools of Hygiene in Paris 
and Dresden. — VI. European Conference on Rural Hygiene. — Vil. Crea- 
tion of an International School of Advanced Health Studies. 


The principal feature of the M'ork of the Health 
Organisation was the development of its co-operation 
with certain Governments and the e.?tabhshmcnt of closer 
relations with others. In this connection may be men- 
tioned the approval by the Council and the execution 
of the programme established by the Chinese Government 
for co-operation between the League and China in the 
field of public health; technical assistance to the Bulgarian 
Government in training staff and in applying prophylactic 
measures against syphilis ; assistance to Bolivia and Greece 
in reorganising their health services; and the assistance 
given to the South American Serological Congress which 
met at Montevideo in September 1930. 

Other events of the past year were the creation in 
Paris of an International School of Advanced Health 
Studies, subsidised by the French Government; the pre- 
paration, at the request of the Spanish Government, of 
a European Conference on the important problem of rural 
hygiene, Conferences of Directors of schools of hygiene 
with a view to establishing a programme for general in- 
struction in hj'^giene, the training of specialists and the 
administrative organisation of schools, the campaign 
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against malaria and infant mortality, the work of the 
Epidemiological Intelligence Service and study tours of 
specialists in hygiene. 

y, — Co-operation of the Health Organisation with 
Various Governments. 

I. Collaboration with the Chinese Government. 

The principle of this co-operation having been approved 
by the 1929 Assembly, the effective establishnicnt of 
relations between China and the Health Organisation was 
immediately followed by an enquiry on the spot undertaken 
by the Director of the Health Section and one of his assist- 
ants. Dr. Rajchman and Dr. Boudreau arrived in China on 
November gth and, at the request of the Health Ministry, 
proceeded to a preliminary study of the quarantine 
organisation in certain ports and of measures with a view 
to the creation of a national quarantine service; and ot 
the organisation and working of medical and health institu- 
tions in the various towns and administrative districts 
from the point of view of medical instruction, the training 
of sanitary staff, the provincial public health organisation, 
the campaign against epidemics, and the control of 
cholera and smallpox in the Shanghai area. 

Before leaving China, Dr. Rajchman and Dr. Boudreau 
received from the Chinese National Government detailed 
proposals for co-operation in public health matters between 
China and the League. 

These proposals provide for the reorganisation of the 
quarantine service; the creation of a central field health 
station; the establishment of a national hospital and of 
a provincial hospital in Che-Kiang, the reform of medical 
education; the control of cholera and smallpox in the 
Shanghai area; facilities to be granted to Chinese medical 
officers for study tours under the auspices of the League. 

^ These proposals were considered by the Health Com- 
mittee at an extraordinary session held at Geneva from 
March 5th to 8th and by the Council on May 14th, 1930. 
On this occasion the Chinese representative said that 
his Government had appealed to the League Health 
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Organisation as representing the best traditions of public 
health at the moment. 

(a) Transfer and Reorganisation of the Quarantine 
Service. — The Chinese Government had asked the Health 
Organisation to study., in conjunction with the Transit 
Organisation, measures for. the ti-ansfer of the quarantine 
service from the Ministry of Finance to the Ministry 
of Health and their reorganisation and technical impro- 
vement. 

The Health Committee requested Dr. C. L. Park, of the 
Health Section of the Secretariat, to proceed to an enquiry 
in certain Chinese ports. Dr. Park left for China, where 
he stayed from the middle of April to the end of June 
1930. He made a report to the Health Committee, which 
will later issue recommendations as to the reorganisation 
of the port health services. 

The Transit Committee, at the request of the Chinese 
Government, appointed three experts to confer with the 
PIcalth Committee when the time came. Meanwhile, 
the Health Organisation offered the Chinese medical 
officers appointed to direct the new port health services 
facilities for completing their training abroad. Dr. Eu-Ya 
Ching was lappointcd to take part in a study tour on the 
health organisation of Far-Eastern ports. This interchange 
began on June 27th at Shanghai and included a visit to 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, Hong-Kong, 
Canton, the Philippines and Japan Dr. E. B. Young, 
Assistant Director of the quarantine hospital of Yung-Kao, 
was instructed by the Chinese Health Ministry to make 
certain studies in the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, Liver- 
pool, London, New York, Baltimore and New Orleans. 
Other officials of the port health service will also make 
study tours abroad. 

(by Cveahon of a Central Field Health Station. — The 
Chinese Government proposed to found in Nanking a 
Central Field Health Station, which will become the 
nucleus of the future national health service. To assist 
the Health Ministry in this task, the Health Committee 
submitted a scheme to the directors of health schools atid 
institutes, who met in Paris last May. This scheme was dis- 
cussed, and the observations made in this connection will 
serve as a basis for recommendations. Dr. Borcic, Director 



of the Zagreb Health Institute, was appointed adviser 
to the Chinese Health Ministry during the period of the 
establishment and development of the new station. 
Dr. Borcic arrived in China in July, The Health Ministry 
has already taken steps to acquire the necessary site 
for the station. 

(c) Estahhshment of a National Hospital and of a Pro- 
vincial Hospital i.i Che-Kiang. — The Chinese Govern- 
ment decided to create two hospitals, one at Nanking, 
and the other at Hang-Cheou. It asked the Health 
Organisation to give the officials in charge of these hos- 
pitals an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
systems applied in health administrations abroad. It 
was expected that one of these officials would be in Geneva 
at the beginning of 1931. 

The sum of two hundred thousand dollars was set 
aside in the provincial budget of Che-Kiang for the year 
beginning on July 1st, 1930, for the construction of the 
Hang-Cheou hospital. 

The field hospital which is at present at Nanking will 
form the nucleus of the national hospital, once it has been 
completed and perfected. This institute is already receiv- 
ing a monthly subsidy of 25,000 Mexican dollars. 

(d) Reform of Medical Education. — The Chinese 
Government asked the Health Organisation to prepare a 
memorandum on the reform of medical education, as 
well as to provide facilities for study abroad for officials 
in charge of post-graduate medical instruction. The 
Chinese Government also asked for a League expert to 
be appointed as technical adviser to the National Commis- 
sion on Medical Education set up by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Health Organisation has appointed Dr, Faber, 
Professor at the Medical Faculty of Copenhagen University, 
Dr. Faber left Europe on August iSth for two months’ 
stay in China. On his return he will report to the Health 
Committee. 

(0) Control of Smallpox and Cholera in the Shanghai 
Area. — The Chinese Government appealed to the Health 
Organisation to assist it in its campaign against cholera 
and smallpox. To this end it summoned three Conferences, 
in which League representatives took part, set aside 
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credits, engaged supplementary staff and drew up a general 
programme of vaccination and anti-cholera inoculation. 
To execute this programme, field and permanent dis- 
, pensaries habe been established in the towns of the 
Shanghai area. This has made it possible to preserve a 
considerable portion of the population from contamination. 
The epidemiological study of cholera has been undertaken, 
and new arrangements have been made as regards the 
water-supply or certain sections of the population. 

(f) Facilities for Chinese Medical Officers as regards 
Study Tours under the League's Auspices. — In connection 
with all these reforms the Chinese Government asked that 
facilities should be granted its officials as regards study 
tours abroad. The Chief of the Department of Medical 
Administration of the Health Ministry has left for Europe 
and America to study public health according to a pro- 
gramme drawn up by the League Health Organisation, and 
the Health Commissioner of the Province of Che-Kiang 
has visited Central and Western Europe, also according 
to a programme established by the Health Organisation. 
Several other senior officials will be coming to Europe 
to study certain aspects of public health problems on the 
basis of plans prepared by the Health Organisation. 
Finally, certain Chinese specialists in medicine and 
public health will co-operate in the work of the Health 
Committee. 

3 ,. Co-operation with the Bolivian Government. 

The co-operation requested by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment in August 1929 developed during the past year. 
In April 1930 the Health Organisation sent to Bolivia 
twra experts, Dr. MacKenzic and Dr. Pascau to make a pre- 
lirnina,ry study of the health reorganisation of the country. 

/ 3. Co-operation with the Greek Government, 

I The measures taken by the Plealth Organisation on 

f the request submitted by the Greek Government for 
assistance in the sanitary reorganisation of Greece have 
produced certain results. The Greek Government has 
appointed an Under-Secretary of State for Health and 
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has passed the necessary laws for the creation of new 
technical services and a school of hygiene. At the request 
of the Greek authorities, Dr. Norman White has under- 
taken to organise new technical services and the school 
of hygiene. Directors has been appointed for the divi- 
sions of malariology and sanitary engineering. The 
attempt to secure a high type of recruit for the public 
health nursing service has been successful, and courses 
in public health nursing are being instituted. 

In accordance with the proposals of the Greek Govern- 
ment, facilities for the training abroad of Greek public 
health officers have been accorded by the Health Organi- 
sation, and five such officers have carried out studies 
according to a programme arranged by the Health Section. 


4. Co-operation loith the Bulgarian Government. 


On September 6th, 1929, a request was received from 
the Bulgarian Government for the assistance of the Health 
Organisation in the campaign against syphilis in certain 
parts of the country. An expert of the Health Organisa- 
tion carried out a preliminary investigation in collabora- 
tion with the Bulgarian authorities and the Bulgarian 
Refugee Settlement Commission. This enquiry .shewed 
the need for inmediate action. It was decided to make 


a detailed survey of the whole area, and arrangemepts 
were made for giving courses of instruction in the trea,l ihent 
of syphilis to the local health and malaria offipeh in the 
districts affected. The Bulgarian Governmdftt agre^l 
to provide staff for the enquiry, to arrange the 
of instruction and to appoint a bacteriologr,3fe,'^ 
on serological work. The Refugee Settlement %d'm 
agreed to provide the salaries and material for fe 
carrying on the enquiry. At its May meeting, tbp'fSi'm^j^ 
authorised the Health Committee to place a bactc|i^gtV.t' 
at the disposal of the Bulgarian authorities. Dr. 
has been appointed to this office. ‘X." 


5. Co-operation with Latin America, 

(a) Infant Mortality. — As a result of the Montevidft % 
Conference on Infant Mortality, enquiries, were undertaken , 
in the Argentine, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay on the saihe 
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lines as those previously carried out in Europe. The 
results were considered by the Conference held at Lima 
in July I 930 ' Representatives of the Health Adminis- 
trations of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela 
attended the Conference in order to discuss the possibility 
of extending the investigation to these countries. 

(b) Leprosy. — Dr. Etienne Brunet, Secretary of the 
Leprosy Commission, vLsited Latin America in 1929 to 
assist the health authorities in a survey of the prevalence 
of leprosy and of the meakires adopted for its investiga- 
tion and control. The health authorities of other Latin- 
American countries consider leprosy as one of their prin- 
cipal health problems, and have intimated their desire to 
profit by any international study carried on by the League 
Health Organisation. 

The Health Organisation decided to send to Brazil 
an expert on leprosy to collaborate with the International 
Centre for the Study of Leprosy, to be organised by that 
country under the League’s auspices. It is probable that 
a similar centre will be organised at Bogota. 

(c) Syphilis. — The Uruguayan Foreign Ministry had 
invited the Health Committee to appoint the President of 
the South-Aracrican Serological Congress held at Monte- 
video in September 1930. The Health Committee appoin- 
ted Dr. J. Jadassohn, Director of the Breslau Dermatolo- 
gical Clinic. The object of this Congress was to compare 
the serological methods of testing for syphilis along the 
lines of the work of the Serological Conference held in 
1928 in Copenhagen. 


II. — Special Enquiries regarding Infant Mortality, 
Malaria and Standardisation of Sera. 

I. Infant Mortality. 

The Health Committee had recommended the health 
administrations of various countries to proceed to enquiries 
regarding the causes of infant mortality, as well as appro- 
priate preventive measures. The Health Administrations 
of Spain, Roumania Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
indicated their desire to carry on enquiries similar to those 
which had already taken place in Europe and Latin 
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America and asked the League Health Organisation to 
assist them. The Health Organisation accordingly orga- 
nised study tours for health officers responsible for the new 
enquiries. These study tours will take place in countries 
where the enquiries have already been completed. A 
report has been published giving a detailed survey of the 
work. 


2. Malaria. 

The work of the Malaria Commission mainly concerned 
the co-ordination of national research work. These 
researches bore upon the following points : malaria and 
housing, intensive treatment of malaria, treatment of 
malaria with alkaloids of cinchona other than quinine, 
anophelism and malaria in deltas, species- determination 
by precipitation tests, immunity from malaria, latency in 
winter and artificially induced malaria in man. 

Courses in malariology were given in Hamburg, Paris 
and Rome and at the London School of Hygiene and Tro- 
pical Medicine; the theoretical and library courses, lasting 
or about a month, were given at the appropriate schools 
or institutes in the cities mentioned, followed by practical 
field work in Italy, Spain and Yugoslavia. The Plealth 
Organisation offered a limited number of scholarships 
for this course to health officials entrusted by their admi- 
nistrations with important anti-malaria work. 

Finally, at the invitation of the Indian Government, 
five members of the Malaria Commission made a study 
of malaria in certain parts of India from September to 
December 1929. This study bore upon the epidemiolo- 
gical factors involved in the incidence of malaria in Bom- 
bay and included visits to more than one hundred and 
forty villages and towns in the affected districts. The 
investigators considered the various aspects of the problem. 
Of these the rural problem is the most important, since 
approximately 90 per cent of the Indian population is 
rural. The problem of malaria presents two sharply con- 
trasting aspects in India, malaria in irrigated and water- 
logged areas such as the Punjab and malaria in areas 
subject to flooding, as in the Ganges Valley in Bengal. 



The conclusions of the investigators were discussed by 
the Malaria Commission at its meeting at Algiers in May 


1930. 


3. Standardisation of Sera. 

In this field the principal event was a laboratory 
Conference on blood groups at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris from July 21st to 25th, 1930. Fourteen experts 
from ten institutes at Berlin, Copenhagen, Frankfurt, 
Heidelberg, Helsingfors, Modena, New York and Paris 
participated in the work. 

Another Conference, on the sero-diagnosis of syphilis, 
was held in Copenhagen from August 4th to sth, 1930. 
The work began with a joint examination of twenty-six 
samples of serum provided by the Danish State Serum 
Institute. The sera were examined by six groups of 
investigators, using five flocculation methods and two 
modified Wassermann reactions. While the small num- 
ber of tests did not permit definite conclusions concerning 
the one or the other method, the experts nevertheless 
agreed that flocculation methods, as used by them, had 
a high degree of sensitiveness and of specificity. 

The conclusions of the Conference were communicated 
to the Eighth International Congress of Dermatology 
and Syphilology meeting at that time in Copenhagen. 

The experts enquiring into the treatment of syphilis 
have collected a large number of records bearing upon 
twenty-three thousand, five hundred cases of syphilis. 
The enquiry is being carried on in Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the United States of America 
under the auspices of the Health Organisation. In 
studying the records a number of questions arose on which 
it was desirable to secure expert opinion. For this pur- 
pose the tlealth Organisation summoned, on August 6th, 
1930, a meeting of experts, most of whom had taken part 
in the Eighth International Congress on Dermatology and 
Syphilology. In the course of the meeting the British 
delegate submitted a new method of treatment apparently 
yielding more favourable results than the older methods. 
This new method was put forward as particularly 
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appropriate to the treatment of seamen on account of 
the longer intervals between injections. 


III. — Epidemiological Intelligence. 

This department continued its weekly and monthly 
publication of reports on the picvalcnce of epidemic 
diseases, as well as the publication of multigraphcd sheets 
several times weekly. The prompt distribution of these 
reports to the sanitary administrations provides them 
with as complete information as it is possible to secure 
concerning the movement of epidemics. 

Special articles have been prepared and published in the 
monthly Epidemiological Report on enteric fever, diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever, smallpox, typhus, deer-fly fever and 
psittacosis. 

The Singapore Bureau continued its work on the co- 
ordination of medical researches in the Far East, on the 
use of dried lymph for vaccination, the utility of bacte- 
riophage, the value of oral vaccination and plague. 

IV. Intercilange of Sanitary Staff. 

A general interchange for the study of health conditions 
in France took place from May 26th to July 8th, 1930. 
It was attended by eighteen participants from twelve 
countries, who visited typical rural, industrial and urban 
districts. 

An interchange for the study of port health practice 
and quarantine in the Far East began at Singapore on 
June 23rd and ended at Shanghai on August I7tli. The 
eight participants, belonging to Far Eastern health admi- 
nistrations, visited the ports of the Netherlands, Indo- 
China, French Indo-China, Japan and the Philippines. 

In view of the progress which certain Balkan countries 
have made in the protection of public health, the League 
Health Organisation organised an interchange in Rouma- 
nia and Yugoslavia from Juno 1st to July 6th. Medical 
officers from Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia took part in the interchange, with a 
programme concerning the question of hospitals and 



medical relief. Finally, the Flealth Organisation granted 
a certain number of individual scholarships to health 
orheers nominated by their administrations for the study 
abroad of special subjects. 

These scholarships were, in the first instance, put at 
the disposal of health administrations which were re- 
organising their health services with the help of the League 
Health Organisation. 


V. — CoNFERENCS.3 OF DIRECTORS OF ScHOOLS OF HyGIENE 
IN Paris and Dresden. 

The Committee on Health Education and Preventive 
Medicine studied this year the question of schools of 
hygiene and, with the approval of the Health Committee, 
organised regular meetings of the directors of these schools 
in order to study their programmes. Considering that 
the time had come to formulate the basic principles of the 
work of these schools after analysing and comparing their 
main activities, the Health Organisation summoned two 
meetings, which took place in Paris in May 1930 and at 
Dresden in July of the same year. 

These meetings dealt with the following points : the 
character of the scientific work of the schools, of the 
field training, of the field studies and activities of the 
schools other than those connected with teaching; the 
work of the schools in connection with the teaching of 
sanitary engineering, supplementary instruction on pre- 
ventive and social medicine for medical practitioners and 
auxiliary staff. 

The conclusions were embodied in a report and consti- 
tute a veritable doctrine of the teaching of hygiene and 
of the organisation of schools. 


VI. — European Conference on Rural Hygiene. 

On the proposal of the Spanish Government, the Coun- 
cil, on September 24th, 1930, decided to summon a Con- 
ference on rural hygiene to meet in 1931 under the^ aus- 
pices of the League of Nations. All European States 
will be invited. 
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The problem of rural hygiene is one of the most im- 
portant in Europe. The statistics of numerous European 
countries show that risks of disease and death ai-e greater 
in the country than in the towns. The Spanish proposal 
is for a technical Conference of technical delegates from 
the various European States, who will discuss the subject 
in the light of information prepared by the Health Com- 
mittee. Each delegate will describe the problem in his 
own country, the measures adopted to deal with it and 
the technical difficulties encountered. The Conlerence 
will be prepared by a special Committee co-operating 
with the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
Its conclusions will be forwarded to the technical services 
of all European countries. 

The Council invited non-European States with special 
interest in rural hygiene to send observers. 

The agenda approved by the Council, after consul- 
ting the Health Committee, is as follows : 

{a) Guiding principles and appropriate methods 
for ensuring effectual medical care in rural com- 
munes; 

(&) The most effective methods of organising 
health services in rural districts; 

(c) The bonification of rural districts and the most 
effective and most economic methods. 


VII. — Creation of an International School of 
Advanced Health Studies. 

An offer of the French Government to found in Paris 
an international school of advanced health studies was 
accepted by the Council, which expressed its appreciation 
of this proposal. 

During the past eight years, under the Healtli Com- 
mittee’s system of interchanges, nearly six hundred 
hygienists belonging to more than seventy sanitary admi- 
nistrations have benefited by general or specialised col- 
lective or individual tours in countries of all continents. 
The international health courses held two or three years 
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ago in Paris and London are another development of 
this system. 

The French pi'oposal is designed to place this develop- 
ment on a permanent basis. The teaching would be given 
in French but would be entrusted to a group of leaders 
in public health from countries possessing special experience 
in this held. The administrative programme and the 
selection of teachers would be in the hands of a Governing 
Body appointed by the Health Committee, under the 
presidency of a Frenchman. The curriculum would 
extend over five months. 



CHAPTER VII 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


1. Reorganisation o( the Work of Intellectual Co-operation. ' — ' II. University 
Relations. — III. Intellectual Property. — IV. Literary and Artistic Rela- 
tions.— V. Science and Bibliography. — ■ VI. Instruction of Young People. — 
VII. International Educational Cinematographic Institute. 


I. — Reorganisation of the Work of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 

This reorganisation was mainly the work of the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry presided over by M. Roland Marcel, 
Administrator-General of the Bibliothkque nationale, in 
Paris. The Tenth Assembly had instructed this Com- 
mittee to study the programme of work and the organisation 
of the Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, as well 
as that of the bodies depending upon it, and to give an 
opinion as to the improvements which might be intro- 
duced with a view to increasing the po.sitive results of 
their work. 

In accordance with its instructions, the Committee 
prepared a report, which was subsequently adopted, with 
certain modifications, by the plenary Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation at its session of July 1930. In 
this report, the Committee of Enquiry defined intellectual 
co-operation, delimited its sphere of action, indicated 
its methods of work, laid down a programme and re- 
organised the Institute. “ The object of intellectual 
co-operation", the Committee said, "is international 
collaboration with a view to promoting the progress of 
general civilisation and human knowledge, and notably 
the development and diffusion of science, letters and arts. 
Its purpose is to create an atmosphere favourable to the 
pacific solution of international problems. Its scope is 
that of the League of Nations. " 



The methods of work of the Organisation of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation were defined as regards its relations both 
with other League organisations (the Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute in Rome, the International Labour 
Office and the Institute of Private Law) and with outside 
organisations. The method of committees of experts 
is specially recommended. 

The Committee of Enquiry, drew up a general pro- 
gramme of work which includes the following heads : 

1. To develop the exchange of ideas and to effect personal 
contacts between intellectual workers ot all countries; 

2. To encourage and promote co-operation between insti- 
tutions doing work of an intellectual character; 

3. To facilitate the spread of a knowledge of the literary, 
artistic and scientific effort of different nations, 

4. To study jointly certain major problems of international 
bearing; 

5. To support the international protection of intellectual 
rights; and 

6. To make known by educational means the principles 
of the League of Nations. 

The report givca indications as to the order in which 
the programme might most usefully be executed. It 
points out that as it is impossible to take up all questions 
at the same time, it is necessary to draw up a schedule 
covering a few clearly defined problems of an urgent nature 
to be dealt with between 1931 and 1935. 

The object of this scheme is to enable both the Com- 
mittee and the Institute to make a more thorough exami- 
nation of the various questions, instead of dispetsing their 
efforts over too wide a field. The report also makes 
recommendations as to how the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation should by composed, in order to fulfil the 
task entrusted to it by the Council, having regard to the 
new ' definition and programme. The Committee, it is 
considered, should be so composed as to represent the main 
branches of intellectual activity and to preserve a certain 
balance between representatives of the exact and natural 
sciences and those of the '• humane *’ sciences (including 
letters and arts). Ir should include neither corresponding 
members nor observers. 
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As the plenary Conimitlcc meets only once a year and 
is therefore unable to follow and supervise the whole work 
of intellectual co-operation, it was decided to appoint an 
Executive Committee of eight members, the Chairman 
of the plenary Committee and the Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Institute. Five of the members would 
be chosen fi'om among members of the Committee and three 
from outside. The live members also constitute the 
Governing Body of the Institute, and their Chairman is 
the Chairman of the Governing Body of the Institute. 
This Executive Committee will meet four times a year 
and will have suff.cient authority to enable it to supervise the 
work of intellectual co-operation in the intervals between 
the meetings of the plenary Committee. The Executive 
Committee is composed as follows : the Chairman of the 
plenary Committee, Professor Gilbert Murray, and the 
Chairman of the Governing Body and Directing Committee 
of the Institute, M. Painlevc, Madame Curie, M. Casarcs, 
M. Dcstree, M. dc Reynold, M. Rocco, Sir Frank I-Icath, 
M. Kriiss and M. Roland Marcel (the three last chosen 
from outside the Committee). 

In order to simplify the organisation and to obtain 
better results, it was decided to replace the .Sub-Committees 
by Committees of Experts, among whom the programme 
will be divided. The Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters 
has, however, been retained under a different name and 
with fewer members. 

The report further defines the role and the activity 
of national committees on intellectual co-operation, which 
arc the means of ensuring liaison between the International 
Committee and the intellectual authorities in the different 
countries. 

The role of the Institute, its organisation, its methods 
of work and its relations with the Committee, the Govern- 
ing Body and the Secretariat at Geneva were carefully 
defined. After expressing the opinion that the future 
of intellectual co-operation depends to a great extent 
upon the reorganisation of the Institute, the Committee 
of Enquiry recalls that the Institute is the instrument of 
work of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. Its 
international character must become even more pro- 
nounced. The Institute has no powers or initiative as 
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regards questions of principle. It carries out the decisions 
and makes arrangements for the work of the plenary 
Committee. But, within the limits assigned to it, it 
must enjoy a certain freedom of movement, without 
which it would not be able to function. 

The Institute has been reorganised according to the 
following principles : reduction of the central services, 
a drastic diminution in the number of officials, combined 
with a considerable improvement in technical staff (Minute- 
writers, translators, interpreters, shorthand-writers), the 
allocation of the work and a distribution of staff adapted 
to the plan of work, the avoidance of any rigidity in the 
internal organisation. 

The general conclusions reached by the plenary Com- 
mittee on the basis of the report of the Committee of 
Enquiry are as follows : 

The work of intellectual co-opcration is full of vitality, as 
is shown by the results already achieved in spite of all difiS- 
culties. The League of Nations may therefore expect a great 
deal from it in future. It is necessary, however, to simplify 
and improve the methods of work and the machinery;, and, 
lastly, without restricting the general scope of the Institute’s 
activities, to draw up a programme containing only a small 
number of questions, either of immediate interest or of undoubt- 
ed importance, within the financial resources at present 
available. 

We believe that the difficult passage from youth to manhood 
will be safely overpassed after an experimental stage which 
had to be gone through and which has after all been not 
unproductive of results. 

The Director of the Institute, M. Julien Lucliairc, 
tendered his resignation for December 3 1st, 1930; he 
received the title of Director emeritus and was appointed 
as one of the experts conducting the enquiry into intellec- 
tual life. The Committee accepted his resignation and 
appointed as his successor M. Henri Bonnet, hitherto 
a member of the League Secretariat. 

"M 

* 

The Council appointed two new Members of the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation ; M. N. Titulesco, 
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Professor of Law, jurist, former Roumanian representative 
on the Council, and M. Wou-Shi-Fec, Chinese philologist. 


II, — University Relations, 

I. Conference of Institutes for the Scientific Study of 
International Relations. — This Conference, which will 
henceforth meet regularly, studied the possibility of 
co-operation and of establishing closer relations between 
faculties, schools and institutes, centres of education, 
research and discussion dealing with advanced interna- 
tional studies. 

The discussion bore more particularly upon the possi- 
bility of increased co-operation between these institutes, 
the organisation ot such co-operation on more definite 
lines (exchange of information and publications), the 
possibility of the systematic investigation, according to 
a joint plan, of certain questions concerning international 
relations, and a proposed dictionary of political terms. 
This dictionary, which would contain articles, prepared 
by specialists, explaining English, French, German and 
Italian terms, would constitute a comparative ency- 
clopedia of political science, but would be confined to 
expressions of special significance in international poli- 
tical life. The possibility of editing this work in other 
languages is also being studied. The Conference recom- 
mended that relations should be established and main- 
tained between its work and that of teachers giving 
instruction on international questions, particularly in 
their relation to peace. 

This meeting was attended by representatives of (i) 
the following international institutes : the Academy of 
International Law at The Hague; the Bureau of Inter- 
national Studies, Geneva; the Carnegie Foundation, Paris; 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu; the Univer- 
sity Institute of Higher International Studies, Geneva; 
(2) the following national institutes : the German Hoch- 
schule fur Politik, Berlin; the Vienna Consular Academy; 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; the Ins- 
titute of History and Economic Science, Copenhagen; 



tlic Council on Foreign Relations, New York; the Pans 
University; the London School of Economic and Political 
Science; the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don; Lemberg University; the Roumanian Social Institute, 
Bucharest; the Jicolc lihre des sciences pobliques, Prague. 

2. Fifth Anmial Meeting of Directors of National 
University Offices. — Thirteen Offices were represented 
namely, those of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Plungary, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland, the United States of America. 

In the course of the examination of reports on the work 
of the Offices in 1929 and on that of the Institute in the 
field of university relations, certain problems of interna- 
tional university co-operation were reviewed, in particular 
the arrangements for the employment of foreign professors 
in the various countries, as well as the organisation of the 
work of national institutes abroad. It was decided to 
summon next year a meeting of directors of higher edu- 
cation in a small number of countries, who would be 
instructed to prepare a general Conference of directors 
of higher education, with a view to the thorough exami- 
nation of university relations. 

3. Conference of Representatives of Seven International 
Students' Orgamsations, ituludtng national students' asso- 
ciations or groups in almost all countries in the world. 
This year the Conference made a preliminary study of the 
question of the international exchange of students. 

Plans of closer co-operation in the joint organisation 
of these exchanges were drawn up, and certain practical 
steps were recommended to enable students to make the 
best possible use of their stay abroad. 

' 4. A Small Committee of Experts studied the Question 
of Post-Graduate Scholarships. They unanimously em- 
phasised the importance of increasing the number of 
these scholarships, of making them open to students of all 
nationalities, and informing the public how they might 
be obtained. These recommendations were forwarded 
to Governments, and to the national committees and orga- 
nisations granting international scholarships. 
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III. — Intellectual Property. 

A special committee of insurance experts and jurists 
studied during the year an insurance system calculated 
to facilitate the application of the draft international 
Convention on scientific property. This system must 
guarantee against all risks incurred by industrial undertak- 
ings exploiting scientific discoveries protected by the 
Convention. The experts agreed upon a formula provid- 
ing for the creation of organisations protecting those 
exploiting scientific discoveries by a system based on co- 
operation between insurance and industrial concerns. 

The Institute continued its work on the various aspects 
of the question of copyright, droit de suite, etc. 


IV. — Literary and Artistic Relations. 

The International Museums Office organised this year 
several exhibitions of engravings and casts. 

The chalcographical exhibitions were held at Bordeaux 
and Rouen. In view of the success of this undertaking, 
the curator of Rouen Museum proposes to organise a per- 
manent exhibition of the most important engravings and 
casts. If this scheme materialises, the International 
Museums Office will have achieved the object it had in 
view when organising these exhibitions. 

The cast exhibition was held at Brussels. It included 
four hundred casts of different sizes from museums and 
official workshops in Athens, Berlin, Brussels, Florence, 
London and Paris, reproducing Assyrian, Egyptian, classic- 
al, medieval, renaissance and modern works of art, up 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

This collection had already been shown last summer 
in Cologne. The object of the International Museums 
Office is to show how a small cast museum should be 
organised. 

The Office also drew up plans for an international Con- 
ference, which took place in the autumn of 1930 in Rome, 
to study problems concerning the preservation, restoration 
and scientific examination of works of art. As regards 
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literary matters, the most discussed problem was that of 
translations. A meeting of authors, editors and transla- 
tors was instructed to prepare an international Confe- 
rence to examine various international aspects of the ques- 
tion of the translation of literary works. 


V. — Science and Bibliography. 

A meeting took place in which close co-operation was 
established between library experts and the International 
Federation of Librarians’ Associations. 

On the proposal of M. Tanakadatc, Professor at Tokio 
University, that all countries should study the possibility 
of adopting latin characters in their written language, 
and, as far as consistent with the nature of each language, 
uniform spelling when several different systems existed, 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation decided to 
draw the attention of national committees to the impor- 
tance, from the point of view of international relations, 
of adopting a uniform method of writing in addition to 
the national characters. 

On the proposal of the German National Committee 
of Intellectual Co-operation, the plenary Committee recom- 
mended that a Conference of directors of national archives 
should consider certain international questions concerning 
archives and, in particular, that of their accessibility, 
raised by the International Committee of Historic Science. 

The co-ordination of romance linguistic bibliography, 
recommended last year, is suiTiciently advanced to enable 
the international bibliography of Latin languages to be 
published in 1931. The SociHe hilernationaU de la langue 
romane has been requested to make arrangements for tins 
publication. 


VI. — Instruction of Young People. 

The Sub-Committee of Experts devoted special atten- 
tion to the part played in education by broadcasting and 
the cinematograph. It provided for an enquiry in various 
countries concerning school manuals and instructed the 
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Educational Information Centres of Paris and Geneva 
to study questions concerning school museums, journeys 
and exchanges of schoolchildren, etc. 

VI 1 . — International Educational CiNEMATOGR.'VPinc 
Institute. 

This Institute has collected considerable material on 
firms and institutes interested in the question of the educa- 
tional cinematograph. It has compiled the text of laws 
concerning the cinematograph and censorship in various 
countries. Its programme for the coming year includes 
the establishment of an international catalogue of educa- 
tional films, a study of the use of films for scientific pur- 
poses, the publication in the more important languages 
of a cincmatrographic vocabulary, a study of the diffe- 
rences between national censorship laws, the preparation 
of a report on the conditions to be fulfilled, from the point 
of view of the police and public health regulations, by 
motion-picture halls showing films for young people, the 
question of uninflammable films, an enquiry into the pro- 
gress made by the sound-film in so far as it affects the 
educational cinematograph. 

The Institute has also prepared a draft Convention for 
the suppression or reduction of import duties on educa- 
tional films. 

The draft Convention provides that, within six months 
from the coming into force of the Convention, educational 
films shall be exempted from all import, transit and export 
duties and accessory charges of any kind, except registra- 
tion fees. 

Should it prove impossible to accept this proposal, the 
draft provides for a reduction of import duties, since thb 
principle of the abolition of transit and export duties 
does not seem likely to encounter any objection. 

The catcgoiy of educational films would incluide : 
(l| films designed to spread knowledge of the League; 
(2) instructive films for all grades; (3) films to promote 
vocational training and the scientific organisation of 
labour; (4) films on scientific and technical research; 
(5) films intended for learned societies and scientific insti- 
tutes; (6) films on public health and social questions. 
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Requests with a view to the recognition of tlie educa- 
tional character of a film should be addressed to the Inter- 
national Educational Cinematographic Institute. They 
should be accompanied by a certificate issued in each 
country by a competent department appointed by the 
Government. After considering the requests, the Institute 
would issue a certificate upon presentation of which films 
would be exempt from import, export and transit dues, 
as well as from import duties after temporary exportation. 
The sole object of this certificate, which would not consti- 
tute a guarantee of educational value, is to enable films to 
pass through the Customs with the fewest possible charges 
and formalities. 

Should the Institute not consider a film as having 
international educational value, and should this decision 
be contested by the authorities, the latter would be entitled 
to lay the matter before a permanent committee of experts 
appointed by the Council of the League, whose judgment 
would be final. The signatories of the Convention would 
retain their rights of film censorship under their national 
laws. They would also be empowered to prohibit or 
restrict the import and export or transit of films should 
this be necessary in the interests of public security. 



CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


I, The Hungarian Optante, — 11. Bolivia and Paraguay. — III, Poland and 
Lithuania. — IV. Memel. — V. Request of the Greek Government. — 
VI. Report ' of the Straits Commiation. — VII. The Bahrein Islands. 
VIII. Mixed Greco-Turkish Exchange of Populations Commission. 


I. — The Hungarian Optants. 

The question of the Hungarian optants, which, for 
several years, had divided Hungary and Roumania, wa.s 
settled in 1930, within the framework of the Agreements 
on Eastern Reparations concluded at The Hague and 
signed in Paris on April 28th, 1930. 

At the Council meeting of May I2th, 1930, the Hun- 
garian representative, on his Government’s behalf, asked 
the Council to withdraw this question from the agenda, 
subject to the coming into force of the Paris Agreements. 

The Roumanian delegate seconded the motion, thank- 
ing the Council for its efforts to settle the question and 
recording the spirit of good understanding and mutual 
confidence which had presided at the conclusion of the 
Agreements. On his Government’s behalf, he thanked 
all the parties to the Agreements — especially France, 
Great Britain and Italy — ^for the spirit of conciliation and 
sacrifice that had rendered agreement possible. 

II. — Bolivia and Paraguay. 

On January 2ist, 1930, theParaguayan Minister in Paris 
and delegate to the League informed the Secretary-General, 
on his Government’s instructions, that a Bolivian patrol 
had attacked Paraguayan detachments in the Chaco Boreal 



on January l6th. It was further stated that, since that 
date, other Bolivian patrols had constantly shown signs of 
unusual activity in that part of the Chaco, which seemed 
to justify the presumption that Bolivia entertained 
aggressive designs. Paraguay was thus led to believe 
that the Bolivian Government was apparently seeking 
by sanguinary incidents to occasion a new dispute that 
would enable it not to accept the good offices of the Ame- 
rican nations, directed towards the pacific settlement of 
the dispute relating to the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
frontiers. The Paraguayan Government desired once 
more to show its sincere attachment to a policy of inter- 
national peace and agreement. 

This letter was immediately communicated to the 
Bolivian delegate. 

On January 22nd, the Paraguayan Minister in Paris 
wired to the Secretary-General that the Paraguayan 
wireless station had intercepted and deciphered a telegram 
from the Bolivian Chief of Staff which seemed to indicate 
that an aggression was imminent on the whole Paraguay an- 
Chaco front. 

The Secretary-General communicated this telegram to 
the Members of the Council and the Bolivian Government. 

On January 33rd, the President of the Council, M, Za- 
leski (Poland), sent a telegram requesting the Secretary- 
General to recall to both Governments that, after the Coun- 
cil session of December 1928, M. Briand and — in Septem- 
ber 1939, the Assembly — had congratulated Bolivia and 
Paraguay on the adoption of pacific procedure for the 
settlement of their dispute in conformity with the under- 
takings of the Covenant. He had further stated : I 
believe I am interpreting to-day the feelings of the Council 
and of the whole of the League of Nations in requesting 
you to express to both Governments our confidence that 
no serious incident will compromise the success of the 
pacific procedure in course ”. 

On January 34th, the Secretary- General received from 
the Bolivian delegate a letter dated January 22nd and 
a telegram dated January 24th. The telegram contained 
the formal protest of the Bolivian Government against 



false information aUcmpLiiig to ascribe to Bolivia the 
responsibility for the last incident provoked on the (lhaco 
by a Paraguayan patrol, which had attacked a Bolivian 
observation post. The Bolivian Government [urther 
stated that Boli\ia, faithful to the Conciliation Agreement 
to which she had subscribed at Washington in September 
1929, had never for a moment departed from the line of 
conduct traced for her by her duty as a hlcmbcr of the 
League, and awaited peacefully the execution of the for- 
mula proposed by the Uruguayan Government, which 
she had immediately accepted. ‘- 

On January 25 th, the Paraguayan Minister in Paris 
communicated a telegram from his Government dated 
January 23rd, informing the Secretary-General that it 
had again picked up a wireless message to the Fourth 
Division from the Chief of the Bolivian General Staff, 
which contained orders to prepare for a general offensive. 
This telegram was also circulated for the information of 
the Members of the Council and the Bolivian Government. 

The same day, the Bolivian Government sent the 
Socrotary-Gcneral two telegrams, the first protesting 
against the reports forwarded by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment, which, it was stated, were not an accurate version 
of what had taken place in the Chaco, and emphasised 
that the peace of America would never be disturbed by the 
fault of Bolivia. In the second telegram, the Bolivian 
Government asked the Secretary-General to forward to 
the President of the Council the following statement : 

As in 1938, Bolivia did not provoke the recent incident in 
the Chaco .... Bolivia had contented herself with taking 
the military measures necessary for the safety of her posi- 
tions .... Bolivia had not exceeded the limits presenbed 
in such cases by the rights and obligations inherent in her 
position as a sovereign State. 

_ Replying on Januai-y 27th to the Paraguayan commu- 
nication of the 25 th, the Bolivian Government said that 
it was contradicted by the actual events, the responsibility 
for which did not lie with Bolivia. The next day, the 


.1 ‘1 tuUen by the Comnussion of Enquiry and Conciliation 

asked Uruguayan Gosernmcnl to uriange for the execution of nieasures 
desjgned to lestoie the state of allaits existing before December stb, 1928. 
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Bolivian delegate wired that the Paraguayan denunciation 
concerning the wireless message from the Chief of Stalt 
contained the same inaccuracy as the Paraguayan version 
of the recent events. Bolivia had merely taken the in- 
dispensable military precautions to dc fend her rights 
and sovereignty and to prevent or repulse fresh attacks. 
Moreover, in a letter of the same date, the Bolivian delegate 
communicated a cablegram from his Government dated Ja- 
nuary 20th, which had reached him with considerable delay 
owing to a wrong address. This message concerned the 
incident of January i6th and stated that sixty Paraguayan 
soldiers armed with machine guns had attacked a Bolivian 
observation post occupied by fifteen Bolivian con.scripts, 
of whom one had been killed. 

The same day, when acknowledging receipt of the 
Bolivian Government’s reply, the President of the Council 
expressed his conviction that his colleagues had been very 
glad to note this reply and the other telegrams from the 
Bolivian Government stating that the peace of America 
would not be disturbed by Bolivia, who only desired the 
continuation of the execution of the Washington Concilia- 
tion Agreement. 

The Paraguayan Government having replied on the 
29th that it had never departed from peaceful procedure, 
M. Zaleski asked the Secretary-General to thank the 
Paraguayan Government for this statement. ITe added : 

Since a similar statement has been made by Bolivia, I 
believe I can express to both Governments the Council’s 
earnest desire that the two nations which accepted its sugges- 
tions and, thanks to the good offices of friendly nations, adopted 
a formula for the settlement of the 1928 incidents may also 
succeed in finding a means of settling all questions connected 
with the Chaco and thus avoid the occurrence of similar 
regrettable incidents. 

When, on May I2th, the Council adopted the agenda 
for its fifty-ninth session, the Polish representative remind- 
ed his colleagues that the dispute had been settled and 
that this question need therefore not figure on the agenda. 
The Yugoslav representative, who succeeded the Polish 
representative as President of the Council, expressed his 
conviction that he was interpreting the feelings of his 
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colleagues in thanking M. Zalcski for his skilful handling 
of this question. 

On the same day, the Bolivian delegate, on the instruc- 
tions of his President, asked the Secretary- General to 
inform the Council that, thanks to the good offices of the 
Uruguayan Government, the Washington Protocol of 
September I2th, 1929, had been executed, and diplomatic 
relations had been resumed. The Bolivian delegate added 
that his country, which, in accordance with the Council's 
suggestions had, in September 1928, accepted the good • 
offices of the Inter-American Conciliation and Arbitration 
Conference meeting in Washington, wished to pay a tri- 
bute to the Council for the interest it had shown in the 
question since the 1928 incidents. By a telegram, also 
dated May 13th, the Paraguayan Minister in Paris informed 
the Council that diplomatic relations with Bolivia had 
been resumed on May 1st. 

On May 15th, the President of the Council expressed 
the Council's satisfaction at the favourable settlement 
of incidents in regard to which it had made suggestions 
to the Governments concerned. In his opinion, this 
showed that, even when a dispute was not officially 
submitted to the Council, the latter could, in such cases, 
make a useful contribution to the cause of peace. The 
Council, he said, was convinced that the understanding 
which had just been reached between the two countries 
would be followed by the peaceful settlement of the general 
question concerning the Chaco district. 

III. — PoL.\ND AND Lithuania, 

By a resolution of December 14th, 1928, the Council had 
asked the Transit Committee to report on the measures that 
might be adopted, account being taken of existing inter- 
national agreements, with a view to remedying the present 
state of affairs between Poland and Lithuania (from the 
point of view of freedom of communications and transit) 
and to lessening its international repercussions. 

The report of the Transit Committee, prepared by a 
; special Sub -Committee, was submitted to the Council 
in September 1930. Considering that the report raised 
‘ questions of particular importance, the Council decided 
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to examine them thoroughly at its session of January 
1931, and invited the Lithuanian and Polish Governments 
to communicate to the rapporteur, the Spanish represen- 
tative, any observations they might desire to make. 

The Lithuanian Government submitted two further 
applications in the course of the year. On May 23 nd. it 
sent the Secretary-General a telegram protesting against 
certain acts of terrorism said to have been perpetrated by 
Polish soldiers against the inhabitants of the village of 
.Dmitrauka, which is near Varena on the Polish-Lithuanian 
administrative line. 

The Lithuanian Government asked that, in accordance 
with the Council resolution of December loth, 1927, the 
alleged facts should be brought to the notice of the Acting 
President of the Council and the rapporteur on Polish- 
Lithuanian questions in order that an investigation might 
be instituted with a view to the protection of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of the occupied territory. 

The Polish Government, to which this telegram was 
immediately communicated, informed the Secretary- 
General that, from the Lithuanian communication, it 
appeared that the incident had taken place on Polish 
territory and between Polish subjects. The Council 
resolution of December loth, 1927, could not possibly 
apply in these circumstances, and the Polish Government 
felt bound to reject explicitly any intervention of the 
Lithuanian Government in the internal affairs of Poland. 

The Lithuanian and Polish communications were 
forwarded to the President of the Council and the rappor- 
teur on Polish-Lithuanian questions, who requested the 
Secretary-General to inform both Governments that, in 
their opinion " having regard to the circumstances of the 
incident, recourse should not be had in this case to the 
steps provided for in paragraph 7 of the resolution adopted 
by the Council on December lOth, 1927 They added ; 
“ We are further convinced that both parties will earnestly 
desire to abstain from any act calculated to prejudice 
good neighbourly relations between the two countries, 
the importance of which was emphasised in the resolution 
of December loth, 1937 ”. 

Shortly before the September Council session the 
Lithuanian Government drew the Council’s attention to 
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incidents which had taken place on the Polish-Lithuanian 
administrative line which it regarded as infringing the 
Provisional Agreement signed at Koenigsberg on Novem- 
ber 8th, 192S, establishing a modus vivendi on the said 
line. It was further suggested that a special commission 
of representatives of neutral Powers should be formed, 
which would be responsible for a kind of general super- 
vision over the administrative boundary and for the 
.settlement of such incidents as might occur. 

The Polish Government drew attention to the fact that 
the complaints referred to by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment had already been examined by the President of the 
Council and the rapporteur, who had not deemed it neces- 
sary to take the special steps provided for in the Council 
resolution of December 1927. The Polish Government 
stated that it could not consent to the creation of the Com- 
mission proposed by the Lithuanian Government, but 
would be prepared to enter into direct negotiations with 
Lithuania with a view to supplementing the Koenigsberg 
Agreement by an agreement fixing the manner in which 
frontier incidents might be settled on the spot, and also 
to settle by agreement the question of traffic on boundary 
waterways. , 1 

On December i8th, the Council requested both Govern- 
ments to enter immediately into direct negotiations for the 
restoration of order and tranquillity in the districts concern- 
ed, Tt asked to be kept informed of the course of the 
negotiations and requested the parties to make state- 
ments on the subject at its next session. The Polish 
Government subsequently invited the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment to enter into direct negotiations for the completion 
of the 192S Agreement on frontier traffic by an agreement 
for the settlement of frontier incidents on the spot and 
for the settlement of the question of traffic on boundary 
, waterways. The Lithuanian Government replied by a 
note defining the points in regard to which agreement was 
necessary and expressed its willingness to negotiate. 


IV. ' — Memel. 

On September 20th, the German Government submit- 
ted a request, based on Article 17 of the Memel Convention, 
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for the immediate inclusion in the Council agenda of a 
series of infractions of the Mcmel Convention alleged lo 
have been committed by the Lithuanian Government. 
The Lithuanian Government having objected to the inclu- 
sion in the agenda of the request, as formulated, the Council 
consulted a Committee of Jurists, which arrived at the 
•conclusion that the Council could discuss the request. 

The Lithuanian Government stated, however, that, 
while contesting the legitimacy of the procedure, it would 
not refuse to discuss the substance of the question, and 
was ready to seek a conciliatory solution. 

The German and Lithuanian representatives then had 
'Conversations, which led to an exchange, of statements 
regarding the execution of certain measures in the Memel 
territory concerning the composition of the Directorate, 
the elections of October loth, the electorate, the liberty 
of the Press, freedom of speech and' freedom to hold 
meetings. 

On September 30th, the German representative said 
that, in these circumstances, he would regard as settled 
the points raised in the request and would for the moment 
renounce further discussion in the Council. 

The rapporteur, M. Hambro (Norway), expressed his 
satisfaction at the result of the negotiations. The pro- 
blem submitted was an extremely delicate one, but there 
was reason to hope that an equitable solution might be 
found for all difficulties if they were discussed in a spirit 
of loyalty and conciliation. ' He hoped that the questions 
mentioned by the German representative would be defin- 
itely settled. Other questions, however, deserved a closer 
examination, which he was prepared to undertake, if 
necessary, with the assistance of legal and financial experts, 
and iii consultation with the Lithuanian and German 
delegates. He hoped to be able to submit a report at the 
next Council session. 

The British representative, Mr, Dalton, having expres- 
sed the personal view that it might be, well to seek the 
opinion of the Permanent Court with regard tb the pro- 
cedure for drawing the Council’s attention to infractions 
of the Memel Convention, as proposed by fhc Lithuanian 
representative, the latter pointed out that his opinion was 
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that the Court should be consulted in each specific case. 
In this particular case, his Government had agreed that 
the matter should be discussed by the Council. M. Ham- 
observed that the Council might give its rapporteur an 
opportunity of revertingto this question when the whole 
case was brought up at a future session. 


V, — Request of the Greek Government. 

' A dispute between Bulgaria and Greece relating to 
measures taken by the former in regard to forests situated 
in Bulgaria — the property of Turkish nationals who be- 
came Greek nationals as a result of the treaties which, 
ended the Balkan Wars — led the Greek Government to 
apply to the Council for the. appointment of an arbitrator 
under Article i8i of the Treaty of Neuilly. ^ 

After hearing the parties and consulting a committee 
of jurists, the Council appointed M. Unddn (Sweden) to 
arbitrate the dispute. It was understood that Bulgaria 
should have the right to contest the Greek Government’s 
claim before the arbitrator, either in respect of receiva* 
bility or of the substance of the question. 

VI. — Report of the Straits Commission. 

The annual report of the Straits Commission for ipapi 
was received by the Secretary-General in March. 

The first part of the report gives the oSicial figures of 
the strongest naval force in the Black Sea on January 1st, 
1929 — that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
and records the warships passing through the Straits 
during the year. The only incident reported concerned 
the passing through the Straits of thirty-four Italian 


» Article i8i reads : 

“Transfers of territory under the present Treaty shall not prejudice 
the private rights referred to in the Treaties of Constantinople, 1913 
of Athens, 1913, and. of Stamboul, X914. _ ' , • ^ 

“ Transfers o£ territory by or to Bulgaria under the present Treaty 
shall similarly and to the same extent ensurfe the protection of these 
private rights. 

^ “ In the oMe of disagreement as to the application of this article,, the 

difference shall be submitted to an arbitrator appointed by the Council 
of the League' of Nations.’’ 
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hydroplanes bound for the Black Sea. On this occasion, 
the Commission expressed the view that the presence in 
the Black Sea of so great a number of Italian planes had 
disturbed the ratio contemplated by the Straits Convention, 
since the Soviet squadron in the same waters numbered 
at that moment only twenty- two training planes. 

There were no changes in the sanitary regulations. 
Certain Greek vessels, which desired to pass through the 
Straits in transit, complained of the delay caused by the 
compulsory health inspection on entering the Straits. 
This formality has now been shortened. 

A notable improvement in the sanitary regulations is 
that the formalities are now accomplished by the Galata 
Office for all ships entering Constantinople before midnight, 
without its being necessary for shipping agencies to notify 
their arrival during the day. 

The second part of the report — information on condi- 
tions of passage for vessels and aircraft through the Straits 
— contains the text of regulations concerning the transit 
passage of all categories of vessels or planes in peace and 
war, Turkey being neutral or belligerent; the putting into 
port of vessels in time of peace, the passage of aircraft 
bound for Turkish territory via the Straits and the 
preliminary notice of the arrival of aircraft. 

The third part (Annexes) includes documents concern- 
ing maritime traffic in the Straits in ipzp, pilotage, towing 
and the charges applicable to vessels. 

In accordance with the Council resolution of June 5th, 
1928, this report has been communicated to the Members 
of the League, the signatories of the Straits Convention 
and the competent League organisations. 

VII. — The Bahrein Islands. 

(Communications from the Persian Government.) 

Two further communications were received from the 
Persian Government with regard to the Bahrein Islands. 1 
The first contained a protest against the fact that, in an 
Annex to the International Convention on Economic 


1 See The League from Year to Year (1928-29), page 152, 



Statistics, the Bahrein Islands were shown as a separate 
statistical territory under the heading “ British Dominions, 
Colonies, etc. ” This letter was communicated to the 
signatories of the Convention, to the Council and Members 
of the League. 

In the second note, the Persian Government asked that 
the Secretariat .should communicate to all Members of the 
League a letter dated July 33rd, 1930, from the Persian 
Foreign Minister to the British Legation, “ protesting 
against a further infringement of the sovereign rights 
of Persia over Bahrein ”. This letter concerned a conces- 
sion for exploiting the oil in the island which, according 
to Press information, had been obtained by a British 
syndicate from the Sheik of Bahrein. The Persian Go- 
vernment, maintaining that these islands form an integral 
part of Persia, regrets that, despite the spirit of equity 
which it readily acknowledges in the British Government, 
it should, from time to time, become necessary to renew 
protests on this matter. " Such acts — and the failure 
to recognise Persia’s incontestable rights over the Bahrein 
Islands — cannot ", the Persian Government adds, " in 
any way affect those rights and the Persian Govern- 
ment considers itself at liberty to claim and demand 
" the restitution of any profits that may accrue from the 
concession in question, ■without prejudice to the damages 
. relating thereto 

VIII. — Mixed Greco-Turkish Exchange 

OF POPUL.ATIONS COMMISSION. 

In December 1929, the Acting President of the Council, 
AK Khan Foroughi (on the proposal of ther apporteur, 
M. Adatci, and after consulting his colleagues), appointed 
M. Holger Andersen (Dane) to succeed the late General 
de Lara as neutral member of the Mixed Commission for 
the Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations. 

Under Article 1 1 of the Convention for the Exchange 
of Greek and Turkish Populations, the Council appoints 
three of the Members of the Commission supervising the 
execution of the Convention. Two other neutral members 
appointed by the Council are M, Holstad (Norwegian) 
and M. Rivas Vicuna (Chilean.) 



CHAPTER IX 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


I. The Aaaembly Debate. — 11. Minaritiea in Upper Sileaia. — 111. Minoritiea 
in Lithuania. 


I. — The Assembly Debate. 

The application of the procedure adopted last year at 
Madrid and certain principles in connection with the pro- 
tection of minorities were, at the request of the German 
delegation, exhaustively discussed by the Sixth Assembly 
Committee in September 1930. 

The discussion brought to light very marked differences 
of opinion both on questions of principle and on questions 
of procedure. One of the differences concerned the general 
question Avhether the Assembly was competent to discuss 
the League guarantee in the minority treaties. Some 
delegates maintained that the Assembly was competent, 
because it was the supreme organ of the League, while 
others observed that the minority treaties had entrusted 
the question exclusively to the Council, All were agreed, 
however, that the question could be discussed by the 
Assembly under Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. 

In his report to the Assembly, the rapporteur on mino- 
rity questions, M. Motta, endeavoured to formulate the 
few general ideas in regard to which he had gained the im- 
pression that all were agreed. 

All the delegates, he said, laid stress upon the capital 
importance of the minority problem. All agreed that it is 
one of the problems which may affect the peace of the world. 
All emphasised the fact that the problem is worldwide and 
concerns the whole of mankind. Ail the delegations, look 
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upon respect for religion, language and culture as sacred. 
Unanimity on this point is a fact of fundamental importance. 

The principal subject of discussion was the procedure 
unanimously approved by the Council on June 13th, 1929. 
M. Motta noted that opinions differed as to whether the 
Council had authority to alter the procedure without the 
consent of the States bound by the minority treaties. 
" It was observed ", he said, " that this question is perhaps 
more theoretical than really practical. Despite certain 
criticisms, nobody maintained that the Madrid procedure, 
which was an improvement on the former procedure, 
should be altered at the present juncture. It was generally 
recognised that the time that had elapsed since its adoption 
was not long enough to allow of final judgment based on 
experience. Nobody disputed that the Council should 
continue to take all the action that was possible under 
the procedure in force.” 

After recalling the service rendered to the League 
and to the cause of good understanding by the Council 
rapporteurs on minority questions — invariably represen- 
tatives of non-European countries — M. Motta observed 
that, in the Sixth Committee, opinions had differed as to 
the desirability of generalising the system of the protec- 
tion of minorities. There did, however, appear to be 
unanimity on one point — “that the existence of the 
minority treaties and the fact that the League has to ensure 
and does ensure their application are contributing to the 
development of a new spirit. This spirit, despite the 
absence of any legal engagement, has permeated in a moral 
sense both States which have undertaken treaty obliga- 
tions and those which have not". 

, All were agreed, M. Motta noted, that the solution of 
the problem was to be found in constant , co-operation 
and mutual confidence between majorities and minorities 
in the various States. “ It is most satisfactory to note 
the statements made on this subject by several distin- 
guished speakers of eminent authority. The discussion 
jn the Sixth Committee \vould have been, of real value even 
if-this had been its only result. The main idea brought out 
by the debates was co-operation between majorities and 
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minorities. Majorities must be just and generous, and 
minorities must be loyal. Governments must constantly 
endeavour to smooth the way for mutual understanding 
and confidence and for co-operation between the majority 
and the minority." 

M. Motta thought that it would be unwise to dwell 
too much upon the objects for which the treaties were 
intended. " These objects ”, he said, " are many, but 
it will suffice to observe — and this is a point on which 
there can be no serious divergence of opinion — that one 
of the chief aims was undoubtedly to remove obstacles 
raised during the course of history and as a result of the 
world war, which prevent majorities and minorities from 
working together. Such co-operation is one of the condi- 
tions of prosperity for individual countries and of lasting 
peace for the world as a whole." 


II. — Minorities in Upper Silesia. 

The Council had to examine several petitions submitted 
under the Germano-Polish Convention on Upper Silesia, 
some of which concerned educational questions. Two 
questions, in particular, the Council had referred to a 
Committee of Jurists early in 1929, and then postponed 
in view of the opening of direct negotiations between the 
German and Polish Governments. In September 1930, 
the points at issue not having been settled by the negotia- 
tions, the rapporteur submitted his conclusions, which 
were adopted by the Council. 

The first point — the obligation imposed on those res- 
ponsible for the education of children belonging to the 
minority to appear in person when entering them for the 
minority schools — the Council considered had been satis- 
factorily settled by a recent decision of the Polish Govern- 
ment, according to which the provisions making it com- 
pulsory for those responsible for the children’s education 
to appear in person before enrolment committees would 
not in future be applied. 

As regards the second question — the constitution of 
special enrolment committees for minority schools — the 
Council noted the opinion of the jurists that the existence 
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and the present composition of the committees were not 
contrary to Article 131 of the Convention on Upper Silesia, 
but that ' the committees should abstain from exercising 
pressure on persons making the language declaration, and 
from taking any measure of verification in regard to such 
declarations. Subject to this reservation, the Polish 
Government may instruct the enrolment committees 
to ascertain that the declaration comes from the persons 
legally responsible for the children’s education. 

As regards another question — -the non-admission of 
sixty children to German minority schools in Polish Silesia — 
important legal difficulties led the rapporteur to the con- 
clusion that it could only be satisfactorily settled on the 
basis of an advisory opinion of the Permanent Court 
covering certain aspects of the question of principle concern- 
ing the right of entry to the minority schools of Upper 
Silesia which had not yet been settled. 

The Council accordingly noted this conclusion and 
postponed the question until its next session. It was 
understood that the rapporteur would endeavour, in 
agreement with the German and Polish Governments, to 
draft the question or questions which would be referred 
to the Permanent Court. 

III. — ■ Minorities in Lithuania. 

A petition from thirty-four persons pf Russian origin 
living in Lithuania, which concerned the confiscation of 
land under the Lithuanian Agrarian Reform Law of 
February isth, 1922, was first examined by the Council 
in September 1929. On that occasion, m! Voldemaras 
"(Lithuania) raised various points of procedure which were 
examined in a report submitted by M. Adatci to the Council 
on September 27th, 1929. The Lithuanian Govetnment 
having subsequently communicated certain information 
concerning the subject of the petition, the' Council, on 
January iSth, 1930, decided to refer the petition to the 
Minorities Committee which had already examined it. 



CHAPTER X 


MANDATES 


L The Sitealioa in Paleitine, — 11. Promulgation o( the Organic Law (or 
Syria and the Lebanon. — III. Propoiad Admiiiion o( Iraq to the League. 
IV. Annual Reporla. — V. General Queitiou. 


In this field, the principal events of the past year were 
the enquiry into the Palestine incidents, the promulgation 
of the Organic Law in Syria, and the proposal to admit 
Iraq to the League in 1932. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission, the Council 
and the Assembly reviewed the administration by the 
mandatory Powers of the territories committed to their 
charge. The Commission, moreover, examined certain 
general questions such as the purchase of material and 
supplies by public authorities of A and B mandated terri- 
tories, the postal rates in these territories and procedure 
with regard to petitions. 


I, — The Situation in Palestine. 

I. The Wailing Wall. 

The Palestine incidents of August 1929, and, more 
especially, the disturbances at the Wailing Wall, were 
discussed by the Commission in November of that year. 

The Commission had received a Memorandum from the 
British Government containing a proposal that a Special 
Commission should be appointed under Article 14 of the 
Palestine Mandate to study, define and determine _ the 
rights and claims of Jews and Moslems at the 'Wailing 
Wall at Jerusalem. The Commission drew attention to 
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the fact that the Wailing Wall was one of the Holy Places 
referred to in Article 14 of the mandate, which laid down 
that all questions connected with the Holy Places shoiikl 
be settled by a Special Commission to be set up under that 
article. In its opinion, the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment \vould constitute a derogation from that article. 

The Council, hotvever, desiring to place the Mandatory 
in a position to carry out its responsibilities under Article 13 
of the mandate in the most favourable conditions for 
safeguarding the material and moral interests of the popu- 
lation, but not wishing to prejudge in any way the solu- 
tion of problems relating to the Holy Places, decided in 
January 1930 that a Commission should be entrusted 
with the settlement of the question of the rights and claims 
of Jews and Moslems as regards the Wailing Wall. 

The Persian representative said that he would nut 
object to the adoption of the Council resolution, but 
desired that his silence should not be inteiprcted as an 
acceptance. 

It was decided that the Commission should consist of 
three non-British members, including at least one eminently 
qualified for the purpose by the judicial functions he had 
performed. 

The British Government appointed the Commission 
as follows ; M. Elie Lofgrcn, former Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Chairman; M. Charles Barde, Judge at the 
Geneva Law Courts; and M. van Kempen, former official 
in the Dutch Colonial Service. 


2. The igsg Incidents. 

In January 1930 the Council decided that the material 
forwarded by the Mandatory on the Palestine incidents 
should be examined by the Mandates Commission at an 
extraordinary session. As it proved impossible to furnish 
this material by the date contemplated, the extraordinary 
session fixed for May was postponed until June. At the 
Council meeting of May 15 th the British representative 
described the situation in Palestine, tie explained that 
the Commission of Enquiry, appointed after the 1929 
incidents, had terminated its report, which would fie 
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immediately forwarded to the Mandates Commission. 
When that body met, a full statement would be made by 
the British representative. Mr. Henderson added that 
the primary duty of the mandatory Power was the pre- 
servation of order. He described the measures taken for 
this purpose, laying special emphasis on the problem of 
land settlement and immigration, which was being studied 
by Sir John Hope Simpson Finally, he stated that the 
British Government was examining the possibility of 
devising means, within the framework of the mandate, 
of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the population 
and of removing any apprehensions that might still be 
entertained. 

At its extraordinary session of June the Mandates 
Commission noted the report of the Commission of Enquiry 
presided over by Sir William Shaw and the material placed 
at its disposal, and heard explanations and supplementary 
information given by the accredited representative of the 
Mandatory, Mr. T. Drummond Shiels, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, assisted by Mr. Luke, Secretary 
of the High Commission in Palestine. 

After examining the events of August 1929, their 
immediate causes, their more remote and fundamental 
origins, the action of the Administration, the measures 
taken by the Mandatory to prevent their recurrence, and 
the policy which the Mandatory intended to follow in giving 
full effect to the mandate, the Commission reached a 
series of conclusions, which it set forth in its report to the 
Council, and which may be analysed as follows : 

(a) Ohservations of the Commission. — The numerous 
incidents arising in connection with the Wailing Wall 
between September 1928 and August 1929 contributed 
largely to the creation of the state of mind which eventually 
led to the outbreak. These incidents were provoked by 
attempts on both sides to alter the status quo in respect of 
the arrangements at the Wailing Wall and the customary 
use made of it. In 1928, the British Government had 
ordered the parties to observe the status quo pending an 
agreement between the Moslem and Jewish authorities. 
This order, the Commission considered, would have been 
more effective if it had been supplemented by police 



regulations, failing which the status quo had no definite 
meaning in the eyes of the parties, which were equally 
inclined to exaggerate their claims. Regulations were 
issued in September 1929, and since that date no incident 
of note had taken place at the Wall. 

The Mandatory agrees with the Commission of Enquiry 
that the dangerous excitement aroused by the incidents* 
at the Wailing Wall was aggravated by incitements of the 
Jewish, and more particularly the Arab, local Press. The 
Mandates Commission emphasised that the Administra- 
tion had not always used at the right moment its powers 
under the Press Law to suspend seditious prints. 

The Palestine Government was in several instances 
taken by surprise. The failure of the Mandatoty to appre- 
ciate the situation was, the Commission considered, due 
to the inadequacy of its intelligence service. 

The local administration had inadequate- armed forces 
at its disposal : 162 British police, one squadron of air- 
planes and one armoured-car company. 

The Mandates Commission pointed out that the dis- 
turbances of 1929 followed upon a protracted period of 
tension between Arabs and Jews. The Jews accused the 
Mandatory of having done little to encourage Jewish 
settlement on the land; the Arabs considered that the 
Jewish immigrants were receiving unduly generous treat- 
ment and represented that there had been no develop- 
ment of self-government. The Commission stated that 
it had no desire to appreciate the merits of these conflict- 
ing complaints; it could not, however, conceal its regret 
that, on certain points, the Mandatory had not succeeded 
in giving full effect to all the provisions of the mandate. 
The Commission asked, for example, whether the obliga- 
tion to encourage the settlement of Jews on the land did 
not imply the adoption of a more active policy in develop- 
ing the country’s capacity to receive and absorb immi- 
grants in large numbers with no ill results. It pointed 
out that the Jewish National Horae, so far as it had been 
established, had in practice been the work of the Jewish 
organisation, and that, in view of the partial inaction of 
the Palestine Government, a scheme of colonisation under- 
taken on a considerable scale was bound, since it began 
to develop independently of the public authorities, to 
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cause a profound disturbance in the lives of the section 
of the population not included in the movement. 

As regards the Arab claim for self-government, the 
Commission, in view of the agitation of the Arabs, expli- 
citly declared that the Mandatory must obviously return 
a definite and categorical refusal to the claims of any sec- 
tion of the population which was, in effect, revolting 
against the mandate either on principle or because it 
desired to retain only those provisions which favoured its 
particular cause. 

Examining the measures taken by the British Govern- 
ment to prevent any recurrence of the riots, the Commis- 
sion noted that the police force had been increased to 
650 men and that an experienced official had been sent 
to the spot to reorganise the native police; the improve- 
ment of the intelligence service, the protection of isolated 
Jewish colonies and more effective Press supervision were 
under consideration; a Commission had been appointed 
to settle the question of the Wailing Wall; an enquiry 
had been instituted into questions of immigration, land 
tenure and agriculture, and the issue of immigration per- 
mits had been suspended as a strictly temporary measure. 

The Mandates Commission, moreover, emphasised the 
double undertaking implicit in the mandate — the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home and the introduction 
of self-governing institutions. No time limit, it stated, 
was fixed in the mandate for the accomplishment of either 
of the two principal objects. The immediate obligations 
of the Mandatory were to place the country under such 
conditions as would eventually secure the purposes defined 
in the mandate. The establishment of the J ewish National 
Home must, however, in the view of the Commission, be 
governed by the economic possibilities, just as the grant 
of self-governing institutions must be effected with due 
regard to the political maturity of the population. 

(b) Comments of the Mandatory. — In reply to these 
observations, the British Government forwarded the 
following comments. It noted in the first place that the 
measures taken to restore and maintain order in Palestine 
had been approved by the Commission and that the state- 



mcnt of the British accredited representative regarding 
the temporary suspension of immigration permits had 
been considered as calculated to reassure the Jews as to 
the policy of the Mandatory in the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home. The British Government express- 
ed its surprise at the criticism of its administration m 
previous years and of its partial inaction in respect of its 
obligations both to the Arab and Jewish populations. It 
considered that the Mandates Commission failed to take 
account of the importance attached by the Arab leaders 
to the political issue and ignored the fact that the demands 
of the Arabs had always been for a form of representative 
institution plainly incompatible with the mandate. The 
Mandatory Avas responsible not only for placing the country 
under such political, administrative and economic condi- 
tions as would secure the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home and the development of self-governing institutions, 
but also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion. 

The British Government regretted that the Mandates 
Commission had felt obliged to dissent from the opinion 
of the Shaw Commission that the outbreaks were not 
premeditated — an opinion which was shared by the 
British Government — and that it had based certain find- 
ings on statements or material upon which the Mandatory 
had had no opportunity of commenting. 

As regards the delay in issuing regulations defining the 
status quo at the Wailing Wall, the British Government 
pointed out that this was due to the fact that one of the 
parties had not submitted its claims, and also to the fact 
that it was necessary to obtain an authoritative legal 
ruling on certain points. The British Government con- 
sidered that it was not unnatural that the local authorities 
had been taken by surprise in August 1929, in view of the 
fact that there had been no premeditation. The reduction 
of the armed forces had been carried out on the advice 
of a High Commissioner with a thorough knowledge of 
the country, and was a step in the direction of establishing 
a normal civil government. 

The Mandatory further pointed out that the Commis- 
sion had given no indication, when considering the report 



on Palestine a month before the outbreak, that it regarded 
the existing armed forces as insufficient. As for the esta- 
blishment of the Jewish National Home, the British 
Government obseiwed that the Mandatory was not called 
upon to create this Home, this being the duty of the Jews 
themselves, directed by the Jewish agency. 

Replying to the charge that the Mandatory had failed 
in its obligations towards the Arabs by the neglect of 
agriculture and other developments, the British Govern- 
ment pointed to the unpromising local conditions and the 
strictly limited funds at the disposal of the Palestine 
Government. It expressed the view that, if a territory 
were to be developed on sound economic lines, it must 
be self-supporting, and drc%v attention to the fact that the 
grantS‘in-aid made by the British Government to the 
Palestine Government amounted to over nine million 
pounds sterling. 


»K 

* in 

The report of the Mandates Commission and the com* 
ments of the Mandatory Power were considered by the 
Council m September 1930. On this occasion the rappor, 
teur, emphasising the difficulty of the Mandatory’s task- 
endeavoured to clear up certain points in regard to which 
misunderstandings appeared to have arisen between the 
Mandatory and the Mandates Commission. He pointed 
out that the opinion of the Mandates Commission coincided 
in substance with that of the Shaw Commission — namely, 
that the outbreak of August 1929 was not directed against 
the British authorities in Palestine but against the man- 
datory administration as responsible for the execution of 
tlie mandate. 

As regards the obligations of the Mandatory, the rap- 
porteur recalled that the interpretation given by the Man- 
dates Commission was based, upon the actual statements 
of the British Government. This interpretation may be 
summed up as follows : care must be taken not to confuse 
the objects of the mandate and the immediate obligations 
of the Mandatory. The objects of the mandate are the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and of self- 
governing institutions; the immediate obligation of the 
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Mandatory is to place the country in such conditions as 
■will promote the gradual accomplishment of these two 
objects. The rapporteur added that the carrying out of 
such a policy entailed not merely sustained effort on the 
part of the Mandatory, but also on the part of both the 
elements of the population, an effort towards mutual 
understanding and co-operation, the success of which 
would furnish the best proof of the country’s political 
maturity. 

The British representative, Mr. Henderson, stated that 
his Government had no intention of eluding its obligation 
to facilitate Jewish immigration. There had been no 
suspension of Jewish immigration as a whole but only 
a temporary suspension of the issue of immigration certi- 
ficates. He recognised that it was the duty of the Man- 
dates Commission to criticise, and fully appreciated the 
Commission’s attitude in this respect. The British Govern- 
ment was, he said, in complete accord with the declaration 
of the Commission that the obligations laid down by the 
mandate in regard to the two sections of the population 
were of equal weight and in no sense irreconcilable. 

The Persian representative, Hussein Khan Ala, 
regretted that, in enumerating the obligations of the Man- 
datory, the Commission had not sufficiently emphasised 
that Power's duty to safeguard the civil and I’cligious 
rights of the non-Jewish communities. His country had 
confidence in the Mandatory, and hoped that in the 
exercise of the mandate the legitimate interests of its 
co-religionists would not be injured. 

The Yugoslav representative said that, as representa- 
tive of a country the tenth part of whose population was 
Moslem, he considered that the Council should feel com- 
plete confidence in the Mandatory, that none of the 
legitimate rights of any section of the population would be 
infringed. 

The Council finally adopted a resolution inviting the 
British Government to take in Palestine such measures 
' as it saw fit to give effect to the recommendations and 
conclusions of the Mandates Commission. 



The Assembly expressed its appreciation of the improve* 
ment of the situation m Palestine, of the efforts made 
by the Mandatory to restore an atmosphere of tranquillity, 
and of the steps taken to prevent the recurrence of such 
tragic incidents as had taken place in 1929. 


IJ. — Promulgation of the Organic Law for Syria 
AND Ti-iE Lebanon, 


The Organic Law for Syria and the Lebanon mentioned 
in Article i of the Mandate was promulgated by the French 
Government on May 14th, 1930. This promulgation took 
place shortly before the meeting of the Mandates Com- 
mission of June 30th, and the Commission, although 
unable to examine the text m detail, heard a general state- 
ment on the subject by M. Ponsot, High Commissioner of 
the French Republic in Syria. 

M. Ponsot recalled that, on various occasions, in August 
1929 and April 1930, the leaders of the Syrian Constituent 
Assembly had not found it possible to modify their attitude. 
In these circumstances, the Mandatory was forced to the 
conclusion that it would have to return to the application 
pure and simple of Article I of the mandate and promul- 
gate an Organic Law which, as experience and consultation 
with those concerned had shown, seemed to take into 
.account the present state of affairs and future possibilities. 
M. Ponsot added that the Mandatory had always kept 
in view the obligation prescribed in Article 22 of the 
Covenant to guide mandated territories gradually towards 
•complete independence, as soon as their populations were 
in a position to stand alone. This was, he said, the abso- 
lute rule which guided the actions of the Mandatory. No 
one, he thought, had ever doubted, France's intentions 
concerning Syria and the Lebanon. 

The Commission congratulated the Mandatory on 
having laid the foundation of the constitution of the 
mandated territory. It expressed the hope that the 
leaders of the population would appreciate the efforts 
made by the Mandatory and would co-operate loyally, 
in the peaceful organisation of the country. 
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Reviewing the administration in 1929, the Commission 
noted that important steps had been taken to improve 
the administration of justice in Syria and the Lebanon. 
It hoped that the Mandatory’s efforts would be continued 
with a view to the careful selection of judicial personnel, 
and asked for supplementary information on the organi- 
sation of agricultural credits and public finance. 


III. — Proposed admission of Iraq to the League. 

In November 1929 the British Government informed 
the Council of its decision not to proceed with the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty of 1927, since it intended to recommend uncon- 
ditionally Iraq’s admission to the League in 1932. 

The Mandates Commission considered that it would 
be premature to express any opinion on this point for the 
moment. It took, however, the opportunity afforded by 
its examination of the 1928 report to ask the accredited 
representative certain questions bearing more particularly 
on Iraq's capacity for self-government, her relations with 
the Members of the League, the position of foreign natio- 
nals as regards judicial matters, freedom of conscience and 
economic equality and guarantees of the rights of racial 
and religious minorities. 

In order to form an opinion as to whether it w'cre possible 
for the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant to cease 
to apply to Iraq, the Commission asked the Mandatory 
to give in its next report a statement of the legislation 
passed in Iraq and the reforms effected in every branch of 
the administration. It took note of the progress made 
during the past few years and asked the Mandatory to 
inform it what proportion of the results was due to British 
officials in the Iraqi Government Service. 

The Council dealt with this question in January 1930. 
The rapporteur, M. Procop6 (Finland), pointed out that 
the British Government’s decision brought the Council 
and the Commission face to face for the first time with, 
the problems that might arise in connection with the ter- 
mination of a mandate. It was, he said, for the Council, 
in view of its responsibility, to ascertain at the proper 
moment whether Article 22 should cease to apply to Iraq. 



The question of admission to the League was one for which 
the Assembly was competent. 

The rapporteur then explained that, during the two 
years that would elapse before Iraq’s admission was 
actually proposed, the Commission would be able to 
exercise its supervision, keeping specially in mind the new 
intentions of the Mandatory. 

The Italian representative drew attention to the excep- 
tional importance of the question raised by the British 
Government’s decision. It would be for the Council to 
appreciate the results of the guardianship of the Mandatory 
and for the Mandates Commission to give its opinion as to 
Iraq’s political maturity; moreover, as the mandates gave 
all States Members certain rights and privileges, the Com- 
mission itself would have to pay special attention to these 
points. 

The British representative observed that it was for the 
Assembly to decide whether Iraq fulfilled the necessary 
conditions for admission. The question of the guarantees 
which that country might possibly have to furnish before 
being admitted was also a matter for the Assembly. 

Later on, in September of the same year, the Council 
noted a communication from the British Government, 
submitting for its approval the draft of the Judicial Agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Iraq, initialled at Bagh- 
dad on June 13th, 1930, and designed to replace the Agree- 
ment of March 25th, 1924. 

The Council had already approved, in principle, the 
abolition of the Anglo- Iraqi Agreement of March 25 th, 
1924, and the substitution of a uniform judicial system. 
On that occasion, the Council had requested that the new 
Agreement should be submitted for its approval and had 
specified that its approval should^be preceded by a 
thorough study of the question. 

At its ^session |of September 1930 the Council accord- 
ingly invited the Mandates Commission to examine in 
November the new draft Agreement and to submit its 
opinion in sufficient time for consideration at the Council 
session of January 1931. 



The French representative, M. Briand, said that he 
would not raise any objection to this procedure, but would 
reserve his right to submit observations at a suitable 
moment. 

The Persian representative, Hussein Khan Ala, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the new Agreement conlirmed 
the principle of the equality of all nations. He would be 
glad if it could enter into force as soon as possible, in order 
to put an end to the discrimination from which Persian 
nationals were suffering. 

The German representative pointed out that the various 
questions raised by the termination of a mandate should 
be studied in a liberal spirit, from the point of view of the 
interests of the population, by the competent League 
Organisations, 

* 

« tj! 

At its session of November 1929 the Mandates Com- 
mission noted the detailed statement made by the Manda- 
tory on the activity of the companies working the Iraqi 
oilfields and recommended that the extraction of oil, 
hitherto limited to the amount required for the needs of 
the territory, should be in creased for export purposes. 

IV. — Annum, Reports. 

t. Tanganyika (under British mandate). — The 
Mandates Commission had received from the British 
Government a report by Sir Plilton Young on the possi- 
bility of closer administrative union between the mandated 
territories of Tanganyika and the neighbouring British 
colonies of Kenya and Uganda, together with a supple- 
mentary report by Sir Samuel Wilson on certain aspects 
of the same problem. At its session of June 193O the 
Commission postponed its decision, on hearing that the 
British Government intended to re-examine the question. 
In September, the German representative on the Council 
stated that he would reserve his right to revert to this 
question later, for it was one of the greatest interest to 
h.is Government. 

2. South West Africa (under South African mandate). 
— In June 1930 the British Government informed the 
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Mandates Commission that the so-called Caprivi-Zipfel 
which, from an administrative point of view, had hitherto 
been attached to the British Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
would henceforth be administered by the authorities of 
South West Africa. 

Other questions relating to South West Africa dealt 
with during the year were the use by the Government of 
the Union of the word “ sovereignty ” in defining the 
legal relations between the Mandatory and the mandated 
territory, and the Union Nationality and Flags Act of 
1927, which concerned the status of the inhabitants of 
the mandated territory. 

As regards the first point, the Council upheld the 
opinion it had expressed in 1927, to the effect that sove- 
reignty in the traditional sense of the word did not reside in 
the mandatory P ower. As regards the second , the Commis- 
sion had suggested that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might be asked for an opinion. On several 
occasions the Commission had queried whether the Union 
Nationality and Flags Act, so far as it applied to South 
West Africa, was in every respect consistent with the 
principles of the mandate and the Council resolutions on 
the status of the inhabitants of the territory. The Ger- 
man representative remarked that this question concerned 
the fundamental principles of the mandates system and 
must be considered not only in its purely legal aspect but 
also in its political and practical aspects. 

The Council noted the Commission’s observations in 
this connection. 

3. Ruanda-Urundi (under Belgian mandate). — In 
November 1929 the Commission expressed its concern 
at the famine which had occurred in the territory in 1928 
and 1929 and had made many victims. It noted with 
satisfaction that, to prevent the recurrence of this scourge, 
the Mandatory was taking steps to regulate the rainfall 
by means of afforestation, to encourage agricultural pro- 
duction and to facilitate transport of foodstuffs by the 
construction of a road system. It also noted the arrange- 
ments made by the Administration to protect the health 
and welfare of workers recruited for the Katanga mines. 

4. Western Samoa (under New Zealand mandate). — 
In addition to its annual report for 1928-1929, the Man- 



datory had sent the Commission u special report on varioun 
financial and administrative questions. Owing to the 
widely differing opinions exptessed in these two documenLa 
as regards the local administration, the Commission had 
some difficulty in forming a judgment on the actual situa- 
tion. The annual report, though admitting the unsettled 
condition of the country, was, the Commission considered, 
written in a general spirit of optimism; the special report, 
on the other hand, was extremely critical of the whole 
administration of the territory and of its finances. 

While greatly appreciating the frankness shown by the 
publication of the special report, the Commission, while 
refraining from pressing the point of the unsatisfactory 
general situation in Samoa, expressed the hope that, in 
the future, the annual reports would enable it to form an 
accurate opinion of the administration as a whole. 

5. New Guinea (under Australian mandate). — The 
Commission noted that the Mandatory encountered cer- 
tain difficulties in recruiting officials. Notwithstanding 
its efforts to carry out its obligations, it would seem that 
the administration had not yet been organised on a per- 
manent basis. On the other hand, the Commission noted 
that the Mandatory had taken energetic steps to repress 
certain abuses as regards the recruiting of native workers 
employed under long-term contracts. 

6. Other Territories. — As regards the islands under 
Japanese mandate, Nauru, Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French mandate, and Togoland and the Cameroons 
under British mandate, the Commission confined itself 
to asking the mandatory Powers for supplementary infor- 
mation and explanations in regard to certain administra- 
tive questions. 


V. — General Questions. 

I, Purchase of Material and Supplies by the Public Autho- 
rities of A and B Mandated Territories. 

The Mandates Commission has on several occasions 
been called upon to deal with this question in so far as it 
concerns the principle of economic equality. At its session 
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of November 29th it asked the British Government for 
information on the following points ; 


(a) Whether, as regards the purchase of material and 
supplies, the Crown Agents were authorised to place orders 
indifferently with firms of other nationalities, or if orders might 
not be placed outside the British Empire without special 
reference to the Secretary of State; 

{b) Whether, in practice, nationals of States Members of 
the League were allowed to submit tenders; 

(c) Whether the Iraq Government, when dealing direct 
with supplying firms and not through the Crown Agents, 
advertised its intending purchases, and whether nationals of 
all States Members of the League were allowed to submit 
tenders; 

(d) What rules were followed as regards public works in 
territories under British mandate. 

t.. -t- 

The French Government was asked to explain a state- 
ment it had made to the effect that it reserved its right, 
in the case of essential public works and services, to give 
preference to its own nationals, as authorised under 
Article 6 of its African mandates. 


2. Postal Rates in A and B Mandated Territories. 

Another question which had engaged the attention 
of the Commission for some time was that of the postal 
rates in territories under A and B Mandates. After 
considering information furnished by the Mandatories, 
the Commission came to the conclusion that the question 
was not of sufficient financial importance to warrant 
special recommendations to the Council. 


3. Treatment accorded in Countries Members of the League 
to Nationals of A and B Mandated Territories and to 
Wares coming from those Territories. 

The Commission, had first considered the possibility 
of solving this question by means of an international 
Convention to secure for territories under A and B Man- 
dates the benefit of reciprocity in respect of economic 



equality, which those territories were obliged to grant 
States Members of the League, at least with regard to 
business transactions. 

The Belgian and French Governments were in favour 
of a convention, while the British Government did not 
consider it indispensable. In these circumstances, the 
Commission wondered whether the advantages of such 
a Convention were really sufficient to justify it in propos- 
ing a laborious measure the success of which was not 
sufficiently certain to warrant the undertaking. It accord- 
ingly confined itself for the time being to suggesting that 
the Council should ask all States Members to give favour- 
able consideration to any requests on the subject made 
by the mandatory Powers concerned. The Council 
endorsed this suggestion in September 1930. 


4, Procedure for Petitions, 

At the request of the Mandates Commission the 
Council decided to rectify an omission in its rules con- 
cerning petitions, which fixes a time limit of six months for 
the submission by the Mandatory of comments on petitions 
from sources other than the inhabitants of mandated 
territories. For petitions from mandated territories for- 
warded by the Mandatory no time limit is laid down. 

Considering that it would be well to adopt uniform 
rules, the Council decided to request Mandatories to 
forward their observations on petitions from natives or 
individuals in mandated territories not later than six 
months after the receipt ot the petitions by the' competent 
authorities. 


VI. — Resignation of M. Kastl. 

On May 13th, 1930, the Council had to consider the 
appointment of a successor to Dr. Ludwig Kastl, the Ger- 
man member of the Mandates Commission, who resigned 
on February loth. The Secretary- General was asked to 
convey to M. Kastl the Council's gratitude, for his valuable 
services, as well as its regret at his resignation. 



The Council then proceeded to the appointment of 
M. Kastl’s successor, its choice falling on Dr. Ruppel, a 
well-known German expert on colonial questions. 

Dr. Ruppel was born in 1879. He was an official in 
the Cameroons Administration from 1908 to 1913, and, 
as such, was responsible for drafting the constitutional 
laws of the Cameroons. During that period he also tra- 
velled in the British and French colonies in West Africa 
and in Liberia. From 1913 to 1919 he was Chief of Sec- 
tion in the German Colonial Ministry, and in 1919 was 
attached to the German delegation at Versailles as an 
expert on colonial questions. From 1919 to 1924 
Dr. Ruppel was Director in the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and Reparations, and from 1924 to 1930 he was President 
of the German Commission at Paris for the execution of 
reparations. He recently resigned and is no longer in the 
Government service. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SAAR TERRITORY AND THE 
FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


l. The Saar Territory. — H. The Free City of Danzig. 

During the past year the Council had to take an 
important decision with regard to the settlement of the 
question of freedom of transport and transit in the Saar 
Territory. 

As regards Danzig two questions were considered : the 
admission of the Free City to the International Labour 
Organisation, and the amendment of the Constitution of 
the Free City. The first question was settled on the basis 
of an advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 


I. — The S^^K Territory. 

Three years ago, the Council constituted a Railway 
Defence Force for the purpose of guaranteeing freedom 
of transport and transit in the Saar Territory. In July 
1930, the Governing Commission of the Saar Territory 
reduced this force, while leaving further decisions to the 
Council, as responsible for the institution of the Railway 
Committee and the Defence Force, 

On September pth, the German representative drew 
attention to the fact that, since the evacuation of the 
occupied territory, there no longer existed any reason 
for maintaining a defence force in the Saar, and suggested 
that the Council should immediately suppress it. At 
M, Briand’s request, the rapporteur, the French and 
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German representatives and the Saar Governing Commis- 
sion proceeded to a thorough examination of the question 
as a whole. 

A few days later, on September I2th, the Council 
decided to abolish both the Railway Committee and the 
Defence Force. It had previously noted the arrange- 
ments contemplated by the Governing Commission for 
guaranteeing continued security of transport and transit 
in the territory (orga,nisation of the gendarmerie, estab- 
lishment of a special technical organ, possibility of 
calling for the necessary technical or military units in the 
event of a disturbance). Both the Saar Railway Com- 
mittee and the Defence Force were to be abolished within 
a maximum period of three months 

The German and French representatives expressed the 
hope that the Governing Commission would never be 
obliged to exercise the right reserved to it in the event of 
a disturbance. 

As regards the regular work of the Commission, as 
described in its quarterly reports, the principal features 
were the measures adopted to cope with the housing 
crisis (subsidies to numerous communes), a fiscal reform 
designed to decrease the burden of the inhabitants, 
and arrangements for the protection of Saar labourers 
threatened with unemployment. 

II. — Trui Free City of Danzig 

The question of the admission of the Free City to the 
International Labour Organisation has been exhaustively 
dealt with in the chapter devoted to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Council noted the Court’s 
opinion on September 9th, 1930 and forwarded it to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. On 
the same day, the Council approved the amendments to 
the constitution of the Free City adopted in June t 930 ) 
by the Popular Assembly and the Danzig Senate. 

The principal amendments concerned the reduction of 
the number of deputies to the Volkstag from one hundred 


^ By December rath the entire Defence Force had been evacuated. 



and twenty to seventy-two, the conditions for the dissolu- 
tion of the Volkslag, the reduction of the number of senators 
from twenty-two to twelve, their responsibility to the 
Volkstag, etc. 

As the constitution of the Free City is guaranteed by 
the League, the Council, after considering these amend- 
ments, instructed the League High Commissioner for 
Danzig to inform the Senate that it had no objection to the 
proposed changes. 

According to information received from the High Com- 
missioner, a certain number of Agreements have been 
concluded between the Danzig and Polish Governments, 
either by direct negotiation or through the agency of 
the Pligh Commissioner. The Polish and Danzig Govern- 
ments have also submitted several questions to the High 
Commissioner for a decision. The most important concern, 
the Danzig railways, the competition between the ports 
of Gdynia and Danzig and the treatment at Danzig of 
Polish nationals and other persons of Polish language 
or origin (Article 33 of the Polish-Danzig Convention of 
November 9th, 1920). 



CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN WORK 


I. The Opium Traffic, — 11. Traffic in Women and Children. — 111. Child 
Welfare. — IV. Slavery, — V. Refugees. — VI. Penal Administration. 


The League’s work in the social and humanitarian' 
sphere was marked during the past year by the prepara- 
tion of a General Conference for the Limitation of Drug 
Manufacture, the extension to the Far East of the enquiry 
into the traffic in women, and the re-organisation of the 
refugee service. Progress was made in child welfare 
work and the application of the Slavery Convention, the 
League being asked to appoint one of the members of an 
International Commission of Enquiry into Slavery in 
Liberia. A new aspect of the League’s work in this 
field IS the enquiry regarding the improvement of penal 
administration. 

I. — Opium and Drug Traffic. 

I. The Limitation of Drug Manufacture. — The most 
prominent feature of the League’s work during the past 
year for the suppression of the drug traffic was the pre- 
paration of the Conference for the Limitation of Drug 
Manufacture, which has now been definitely fixed for 
May 27th, 1931. The Tenth Assembly had approved the 
principle of limitation and had instructed the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium to prepare plans for sub- 
mission to a Conference of manufacturing and consuming 
countries. 

The Advisory Committee accordingly submitted a 
a scheme -which included three fundamental points : 

1. The fixing of the total amount of drugs to be manufac- 
tured annually in accordance -with world scientific and medical 
requirements. 
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3. The allocation of that amount among the manufactur- 
ing countries. 

3, The distribution of that amount so as to ensure that 
each consuming country receives the amount required for its 
medical and scientific needs,] 

Each country would be called upon to furnish a yearly 
estimate of its medical and scientific requirements in 
respect of the drugs covered by the Opium Conventions. 
If a country did not furnish an estimate, the estimate 
would be made by the central authority designated in the 
conventions to be concluded. The total of these estimates 
would be the amount to be manufactured during the year 
to which they referred. The estimates should be furnished 
by a date (to be fixed in the convention) which „would 
allow the total world manufacture for the ensuing year 
to be ascertained before the beginning of that year. 

The estimates would be binding — i.e,, itjwould not be 
permissible for a country to import in the course of the 
year more than it had estimated; but it would be open 
to any Government in case of need to furnish a revised 
estimate with an explanation of the circumstances justify- 
ing the revision. The central authority could ask for 
explanations regarding any estimate that appeared 
extravagant. 

The allocation of the quotas would be a matter for 
arrangement either between the Governments for manu- 
facturing countries or between the manufacturers them- 
selves, with the approval of their Governments. It would 
be based on the present normal production of manu- 
facturing countries for medical and scientific purposes. 
Production which had gone to supply the illicit traffic 
would, so far as it could be estimated, be excluded. The 
Government of each manufacturing country would under- 
take to enforce the quota allocated to it. Each manufac- 
turing country would be entitled to make, if it so desired, 
the amounts of drugs required for its own medical and 
scientific requirements. Should a non- manufacturing 
country propose to undertake drug manufacture, it would 
be required to give notice of its intention to the central 
authority in order that a readjustement of the quotas 
might be made. 
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A central office would be set up and kept informed of 
all orders received and supplies made, so that Govern- 
ments receiving an order might, before granting the export 
authorisation, be satisfied that the country issuing the 
order was entitled to receive the quantity ordered. 

This plan was approved by the Council and forwarded 
to Governments in the course of the summer. Provi- 
sional arrangements were made for a Conference in Decem- 
ber and a preliminary meeting of drug- manufacturing 
countries at the end of July, which the British Govern- 
ment undertook to organise. 

When the Assembly met in September, it found that 
it had proved impo.ssible for the preliminary meeting to 
take place in July In these circumstances it decided 
to postpone the Conference until May 1931. A further 
decision concerned the composition of the Conference, 
which, from a meeting of manufacturing and the principal 
consuming countries, was transformed into a general 
Conference of all States. 

2, Supervision of the Illicit Traffic, — The past year 
saw significant results in the supervision of the illicit 
traffic. A great number of caibes were reported and the 
authorities succeeded in discovering certain of the channels 
through which the drugs passed into the traffic and also 
identifying many of the persons carrying on the traffic. 

The information received by the Opium Advisory 
Committee in the form of annual and special reports, 
nevertheless showed that the illicit traffic still extended 
to almost every part of the world. According to reports 
furnished by the Egyptian Narcotics Bureau, Egypt is 
being flooded w’ith drugs to such an extent that the number 
of addicts has reached a total of five hundred thousand 
out of a population of fourteen millions. Cocaine is 
streaming into India, Malaya and other regions of the 
Far East from centres of distribution which are as yet 
only partially known. Large quantities of drugs are 
being smuggled into the United States of America and 


* This meeting was held in London' in October and November and was 
attended by representatives pf France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan, tlie Netherlands, Switzerland, Turkey, the United btnt« 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as of the 
Opium SePtion of the League. 
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Canada, and in various parts of the world drugs have been 
seized under forged labels. 

The situation in China is still serious. Despite new 
laws and regulations, the Chinese Government experiences 
great difficulty in coping with the drug evil; and the 
Advisory Committee suggested that, in wiew of the fact 
that the Hague Opium Convention provides for concerted 
action between the Chinese Government and the Treaty 
Powers, the former should study the situation, with the 
assistance of those Powers. 

Examining general measures for dealing with the illicit 
traffic, the Advisory Committee drew attention to certain 
firms engaged in smuggling transactions and illicit traffic, 
and emphasised the part played by forwarding and ship- 
ing firms. It asked that the action of forwarding agents 
should be fully investigated and insisted in the strongest 
terms on the importance of an effective application of the 
system of licences, which it considered should only be 
issued to firms carrying on their business in good faith. 
The following measures were recommended : the serial 
numbering of packages of drugs as issued by the manu- 
facturers; closer co-operation between the police authori- 
ties of the various countries; the establishment of a black 
list of persons engaged in the traffic. 

The Eleventh Assembly expressed the unanimous 
opinion that the penalties laid down in many countries for 
offences against the drug laws were too lenient. It was 
recalled that the Advisory Committee had made arrange- 
ments for an investigation of the penalty provisions in 
criminal legislation with a view to putting down the illicit 
traffic, and the hope was expressed that this work might 
prepare the way for an international agreement on legal 
penalties. 

3. Ratification of the Opium Convention. — Consider- 
able progress was made in the ratification of the Geneva 
Opium Convention of 1925. The number of ratifications — 
twenty-seven at the ig 2 g session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee — had risen to thirty-eight when the Eleventh 
Assembly met in 1930. The Opium Convention now heads 
the list ■ of the League Conventions which have obtained 
the largest number of ratifications (except the Statute of 
•the Permanent Court of International Justice) . Moreover, 
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Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, the Irish Free State, 
Lithuania, Nicaragua, Norway and Panama have intimated 
their intention to take steps with a view to ratification. 

The position is less satisfactory as regards the Latin- 
American States. Four of these countries are not yet 
parties to the Plague Convention and seventeen others 
have not yet acceded to the Geneva Convention. The 
Assembly accordingly suggested that an urgent appeal 
should be made to these countries to consider the possi- 
bility of ratifying the Geneva Convention and to adopt 
the Model Code of Administrative Regulations prepared 
by the Advisory Committee. 

4. Enlargement of the Advisory Committee. — Important 
decisions were taken with regard to the membership of 
the Advisory Committee, which the Tenth Assembly 
had urged should provide for the more effective represen- 
tation of non-manufacturing countries. The Council 
invited the Austrian, Belgian, Egyptian, Mexican, Polish, 
Spanish and Uruguayan Governments to sit on the Com- 
mittee for three years, at the end of which priod the 
question of the constitution of the Committee will be 
reconsidered. 

In making these appointments, the Council took into 
consideration the principle that new members should 
be chosen from non-manufacturing countries suffering 
from the traffic, or from countries which, on account of 
their geographical position or of their situation relative 
to the international drug trade, could make a, valuable 
contribution to the Committee’s work. 

It was pointed out that, should Turkey and Persia 
ratify the Hague and Geneva Opium Conventions, the 
greatest value would be attached to their co-operation. 

5. Opium-Smoking in the Far East^. — The Commission 
of Enquiry into Opium-Smoking in the Far East returned 
to Geneva in May and will submit a report to the Council 
in January. The Council will then consider the summon- 
ing of a .'Conference of contracting parties in accordance 


^ Sec League of Nations from Year to Year, 1928-1939, p. 189. 



with Article I2 of the Geneva Agreement of February nth, 
1925. On behalf of the Siamese Government, the Siamese 
delegation to the Assembly invited the League to hold 
this Conference at Bangkok. 

6 . The Permanent Central Opium Board. — The Per- 
manent Central Opium Board held four sessions during 
the past year. Under the Geneva Opium Convention, 
the Board watches the international trade in narcotics 
in order to determine whether stocks of any substance 
covered by the Convention are accumulating in any 
country or whether there is a danger of any country becom- 
ing a centre of the illicit traffic. With this end in view, 
the Board examined and analy.sed statistics of imports 
and exports, manufacture, consumption and stocks for 
1929 and estimates for 1930, together with additional 
tables of the distribution of raw opium and coca leaves. 
It considered a quarterly table of discrepancies between 
the quantities reported by importing countries and those 
declared by the corresponding exporting countries, a 
comparative table for the examination of the statistics 
the first quarter of 1930 and the seizures made in 1929. 

One of the principal results of the work of the Board 
is that the quarterly trade reports enable it to track down 
any discrepancies likely to conceal a case of leakage from 
the licit into the illicit traffic. In all cases, the actual 
consignment of drugs has been traced to its ultimate lawful 
destination. In the very few cases where this has not 
been possible, and where there is occasion to suspect that 
consignments may have drifted into the clandestine traf- 
fic, the Board is relentlessly pursuing its enquiries in all 
the countries concerned. 

The Board has been considering the possibility of 
establishing a standard to measure when a country shall 
be considered as having accumulated excessive stocks of 
any drug covered by the Convention. A consideration of 
the statistics presented shows the impossibility of fixing 
a uniform standard, but a close scrutiny of the information 
at its disposal has enabled the Board to focus its attention 
on certain countries which show indications of excessive 
stocks. While the information available after approxima- 
tely only a year’s working is not such as to justify, as yet, 
the bringing into operation of Article 24 of the Geneva 
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Convention *•, the Board is closely watching conditions in 
the countries in question. 

The Board also made arrangemcnt.s for the publica- 
tion of the yearly statistics furnished by the parties to the 
Geneva Convention. 


II. — Tr.'^ffic in Women a.nd Children. 

1. Eastern Enquiry. — The principal event in this 
field was the extension to Eastern countries of the League’s 
enquiry into the traffic in women and children. This 
investigation is being financed by the American Bureau 
for Social Hygiene, which has subscribed the sum of 
$125,000 for the purpose. 

The organisation appointed by the Council to conduct 
the enquiry consists of a main Committee of the Govern- 
ment representatives sitting on the Traffic in Women 
Committee, and a travelling commission of three investi- 
gators (Mr. Bascom Johnson, Mr, Charles Pindor and 
Madame Alma Sundquist), which reports periodically to 
the main Committee. 

This new organisation held its first session in August 
1930, under the presidency of M. Rcgnault (France). The 
travelling commission left for the East at the beginning of 
October. 

The enquiry is confined to the international aspect of 
the question but, with the permission of the local authori- 
ties, investigations of a national character may be insti- 
tuted, should conditions in the countries visited appear 
to encourage the traffic. Due consideration is being paid 
to national traditions, religious observances, etc., and the 
investigators have instructions to co-operate with national 
organisations set up in recent years, especially in China. 

2. Other Work. — In addition to reports from Govern- 
ments and voluntary organisations on the general position 
as regards the traffic, the Traffic in Women Committee 
pursued during the past year its enquiries into a series 


’ Article *4 lays Uown the Board’s right to ask for explanations regard- 
ino the accumulation of excessive stocks and presciibes the measures to be 
taken should no explanations be lorthcoming. 
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of special questions connected with the traffic, such as the 
elemination of the age-limit from the 1910 Convention, 
as amended by the 1921 Convention; the punishment of 
persons living on the immoral earnings of women; laws 
and regulations for the traffic; the protection of music- 
hall artistes; women police; the repatriation of foreign 
prostitutes; assistance to discharged female prisoners and 
the traffic in obscene publications. 

The question of the abolition of licensed houses gave 
rise to interesting discussions at the Committee meetings 
and during the Eleventh Assembly. In several countries 
the system has been partly or entirely abolished. A 
survey, prepared by the Secretariat of laws and regulations 
for the protection of public order and health in countries 
where the system has been abolished, has been forwarded 
to all States, and several Assembly delegations expressed 
the opinion that the danger of the traffic, with its menace 
to public health, had been diminished by the closing of 
licensed houses. 

The view was expressed that the Secretariat should 
investigate more particularly the comparative results of 
the two abolitionist systems — namely, the difference be- 
tween the system of free treatmentand that of compulsion 
in dealing with venereal disease. 


III. — Child Welfare. 

The work of the Child Welfare Committee during the 
past year included the completion of two preliminary 
draft Conventions on the return of young people to their 
homes, and assistance to foreign minors; the question of 
the recognition and enforcement abroad of maintenance 
orders; enquiries concerning the protection of the illegiti- 
mate child; the auxiliary services of juvenile courts; 
children in moral danger and blind children. 

The draft Convention on the return of young people 
to their homes is still on the agenda owing to the fact 
that all Governments have not so far communicated their 
observations. As regards the question of assistance ot 
foreign minors, some doubt had been expressed' whether 
the Committee would be well advised to devote its time 
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to a subject which seemed to form part of the question of 
assistance to foreigners as a whole; but the Assembly- 
considered that, from the standpoint of minors, this 
problem had a special aspect which the Child Welfare 
Committee seemed well qualified to examine. It accord- 
ingly requested the Committee to complete its work and 
to inform the Council of the difficulties encountered, so 
that they might be considered if the whole question of 
assistance to foreigners were to be dealt with by an 
international Conference. 

As regards the question of maintenance orders, the 
view was taken that every effort should be made to frame 
international agreements, either generally or among groups 
of countries, for the mutual recognition and enforcement. 

IV. — Slavery. 

1. Execution of the Slavery Convention. — - The number 
of ratifications or definite accessions to the Slavery Con- 
vention increased since the Tenth Assembly from twenty- 
nine to thirty-four, and several further ratifications and 
accessions are expected shortly. 

The information submitted to the Eleventh Assembly 
under the Slavery Convention included this year two 
reports : that of the Council on the progressive abolition 
of slavery and analogous conditions, which contained 
material from Abyssinia, Persia, Portugal and the Sudan, 
and a report on the general position as regards slavery, 
based on communications from forty-eight Govern- 
ments. 

A proposal of the British delegation to the Eleventh 
Assembly to establish a permanent slavery Commission 
— on the grounds that the methods hitherto followed had 
not yielded adequate information — gave rise to a discus- 
sion which led the Assembly to request States to supple- 
ment their information by particulars enabling a general 
idea to be gained of the present position in regard to 
slavery. 

2. Enquiry in Liberia K — ' At the request of the 
Liberian Government, the Councih appointed one of the 


1 See League of Nations from. Year to Year, 1938-1939, p. 198. 
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members of an International Commission to examine, on the 
spot, whether forced labour or slavery existed in Liberia 
as a normal social system. Its choice fell on Dr. Cuthbert 
Christy, a British subject. The International Commission 
of Enquiry, of which the other members were Sir Arthur 
Barclay, former President of Liberia (appointed by the 
Liberian Government) and Dr. Charles Johnson (appointed 
by the United States Government), began its work in Liberia 
at the beginning of April, and deposited its report on Sep- 
tember 8 th. This information was communicated to the 
Secretariat by the Liberian delegate duing the Eleventh 
Assembly. 


V. — Refuge ns. 

The death of Dr. Nansen, which took place in the 
spring of' 1930^, raised the whole question of the organi- 
sation of the refugee work during the ten years allowed 
for the winding-up of this undertaking. 

The Inter-Governmental Advisory Commission, which 
met at Geneva shortly before the Assembly, had urged 
that there should be a division of duties and that the Secre- 
tariat should continue to ensure the political and legal 
protection of refugees, while the humanitarian side of the 
.work should be entrusted to an international ofEce placed 
under the League’s direction in accordance with Article 34 
of the Covenant. 

The Assembly approved this proposal and set up an 
international office to take over the relief work hitherto 
accomplished by the High Coraissioner. M. Max Huber 
(Swiss), former judge of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, was requested to act as the Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the office and to prepare a Statute. 

The desire was expressed that one of the first duties 
of the office should be to examine the situation of 
Armenian refugees in Greece. 

During the period under review the execution of the 
settlement programme was materially hampered by the 


* See Introduction. 
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general economic depression, many ciuintrics having had 
to restrict immigration. 

The number of refugees settled in 1929 was 10,632. 
These general results show that, of the 174,329 refugees 
reported as unemployed a year ago, it has been possible 
to place more than 10,000 in a situation of economic 
independance. 


VI. — Penal Administration. 

The question of the improvement of penal administra- 
tion — a new subject on the League agenda — came before 
the Council in May 1929, when the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, supported by a large number of other 
organisations, requested the Council to take up the matter 
and to frame an international convention on the treatment 
of persons in captivity. Considering that the question 
had certain international aspects, the Council, in 1930, 
asked the Assembly to consider how the League could 
best co-operate with the International Prison Commission 
and other interested organisations. 

The International Prison Commission and the Howard 
League were consulted as to the aspects of the question 
that might usefully be dealt with by the League. This 
consultation was not terminated when the Eleventh 
Assembly met in September, but that body wasnevertheless 
able to note the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners recently prepared by the International 
Prison Commission. These rules were communicated to all 
Governments with a request for a report on the present 
regulations in their countries. They were also forwarded 
for observations to the International Labour Office, the 
Health Committee, the Economic Committee, the Commis- 
tion for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young 
People, the Association inlernationale de Droit pdnal and 
the Union internationale de Droit pdnat. 



CHAPTER XIII 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


I. Reorganisation of the Seqretariat of the League, of the International Labour 
Office and of the Registry of the Permanent Court. — 11. The New League 
Buildings. — III. The Budget. — IV. Appointment of the Supervisory 
Commission. — V. Arrangements for the Assembly. — , VI. Visit of the 
Secretary-Geueral to Latin America. 


L — Reorganisation of the Secretariat of the 
League, of the International Labour Office and 
of the Registry of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 

The 1929 As^mbly had instructed a special Committee 
to consider what steps could be taken to continue to ensure 
the best possible administrative results for the Secretariat, 
the International Labour Office and the Registry of the 
Permanent Court. This Committee, the so-called “ Com- 
mittee of Thirteen was not unanimous in its conclusions. 
On two of the most important questions — permanency 
and the principal officers of the Secretariat — the Assembly 
had before it two reports, one from the majority, the other 
from the minority of the Committee. 

The report finally submitted showed that all Members 
were agreed as to the necessity of ensuring that the Geneva 
Organisation should retain its strictly international 
character and be provided with a staff capable of doing its 
work with proper efficiency. The differences of opinion 
concerned the best methods of ensuring that these prin- 
ciples were carried fully into effect. The rapporteur 
stated : „ , 

The Members of the Committee of Thirteen were unani- 
mous not only on the principles, but also on the circumstances 
which led certain Governments, the 'principal officials of the 
Secretariat, and the Assemblies of 1938 and 1939, to realise 
th^t a reorganisation of the administrative bodies at Geneva 
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was urgently necessary — namely, international dissatisfaction 
and administrative dissatisfaction, both apparent almost 
from the earliest days of those institutions. 

The international dissatisfaction is chiefly due to the orga- 
nisation of the higher staff of the Secretariat, in which several 
States Members assert that the nationals of the States perma- 
nently represented on the Council arc too numerous. The 
administrative dissatisfaction is due to a feeling of insecurity 
and instability among the officials, who feel that there is no 
certainty either in their careers or in their future. For these 
two recognised causes of unrest, the majority and the minority 
put forward different solutions, which the Committee has 
discussed in detail. 

The Assembly approved the conclusions of its Fourth 
Committee on the following points : 

General Obligations of the Staff. — It decided to insert 
in the new Staff Regulations the following paragraph : 

The officials of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
arc exclusively international officials, and their duties arc 
not national, but international. By accepting appointment, 
they pledge themselves to discharge their functions and to 
regulate tlieir conduct with the interests of the League alone 
in view They arc subject to the authority of the Secretary- 
General, and arc responsible to him in the exercise of their 
functions as provided in these regulations. They may not 
seek or receive instructions from any Govcrnnient or other 
authority external to the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 

The following declaration will be signed by ollicials 
on onterig the League’s service : ... 

I solemnly undertake to exercise, in conformity with Arti- 
cle r of the Regulations, in all loyalty, discretion and conscience, ' 
the functions which have been entrusted to mo as an official 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations.. 

Duration of Appointments. — The Committee of ' 
Thirteen was unanimous in excepting the principal 
offices of the Secretariat from the system of permanency. 
There was unanimity in favour of permanency for the 
members of. the Second and Third Divisions and for inter- 
preters, translators, ^and prdcis-writers. As regards ofii- ^ 
cials of the First Division, other tlian the principal officers, 


is 
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the majority of the Committee of Thirteen recommended 
permanency combined with temporary appointments, 
while the minority only admitted of appointments of 
limited duration, with the possibility of renewal. 

The Assembly, after a long debate, decided to place 
these officials on the same footing as the two other Divi- 
sions, and to authorise the Secretary-General to engage 
temporary officials when necessary. 

Regulations establishing a Pensions Scheme far the 
Staff to come into Force as from January ist, 1931. — The 
Committee of Thirteen unanimously recommended the 
establishment of an adequate system of retiring pensions. 
The Assembly approved this reform as in justice due to 
a staff with which the League had always had cause to be 
satisfied. Bearing this in mind, the Fourth Committee 
strove, in spite of the difficulties of the task, to lay 
the foundations of a pensions system affording the staff 
of the three international organisations protection against 
risks affecting their careers or their lives. 

Other questions, including that of the principal offi- 
cers, were postponed till next year. In this connection 
two views were put forward : the majority solution which 
proposed the creation of five new posts of Under-Secreta- 
ties-General, appointed like the other officials of the Secre- 
tariat, on the proposal of the Secretary-General, and the 
minority solution, which advocated the creation of only 
one new post of Under-Secretary-General, and proposed 
that the Secretary-General, while being solely responsible, 
should be assisted in the exercise of his duties by a Com- 
mittee of Under-Secretaries-General. This Committee 

would be required to keep itself informed of all political 
questions, and of questions involving a principle, and to 
give the Secretary-General an opinion on all such matters . 

The Assembly appointed a Committee to study ■ the 
, maintenance or the suppression, the increase or the decrease 
in the number of Under-Secretaries-General, the conse- 
quences entailed and all other similar questions postponed 



by tho Fourth Committee (Chiefs of Section, Counsellors, 
sabbatical leave, etc.). 

The Committee was composed of Count Carton de Wiart 
(Chairman), Count Bernstorff, M. Botella, M. Cahen-Sal- 
vador. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
M. Costa du Rcls, M. Gallavresi, M. Hambro, Mme. Kluyver,^ 
M. Mushakoji, M. Osusky, and M. Sokal. 


IT. — The New League Buildings. 


During the past year, the architects made substantial 
progress with the final plans of the new League buildings 
and prepared the detailed estimates. 

The internal arrangement of the Library was studied 
on the basis of recommendations made by the Library 
Organising Committee. The question of the acoustics 
of the Assembly Hall was gone into with the assistance 
of the Committee of Experts of the Department of Indus- 
trial and Scientific Research of Great Britain. 

The revised plans and the detailed estimates for the 
whole block of buildings were examined by the Building 
Committee and by the Special Committee composed 
of M. Adatci (Chairman), M. Osusky, M. Politis, M. Urrutia 
and Sir Edward Hilton Young. The Special Committee 
asked the Assembly to fix at 23,633,150 gold francs the 
sum necessary for the construction of the Assembly Hall 
and the Secretariat Offices, and at 4,250,000 gold francs 
the credit for the construction of the Library building. 
It recalled that the estimates provided for a very simple 
type of construction and decoration, but also for a build- 
ing in keeping with the League's dignity. 

The actual work has already begun. The drainage 
of the site is now terminated. The fencing*in and level- 
ling of the building-yard and the necessary service routes 
are almost finished. Tenders for the main constructional 
work (levelling, foundations, masonry, cement and build- 
ing-stone) were invited, and contracts to the, amount 
of 10,000,000 Swiss francs were concluded in Novem- 
ber. 
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